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SCIENTIFIC    NOTES. 


On  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  with  special  reference  to 
the  closing  section. — By  Paul  Haupt. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Philological  iVssociation,  April  17, 1S91.] 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  The  Preacher  (prop,  public  speaker,  Lat.  con- 
lionator),  seems  to  have  been  written  mider  the  Ptolemaic-Seleucidan  era, 
tliough  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  real  trace  of  Greeli  infinence  in 
tlie  philosophical  treatise  of  the  Old  Testament  pessimist.  The  traditional 
view  of  the  Solomonic  authorship  is  incompatible  with  the  linguistic  feat- 
ures of  the  book.  It  is  possible,  howsTer,  that  several  words  and  forms 
Indicative  of  a  later  period  are  due  to  additions  and  changes  made  by  a 
later  hand. 

Most  critics  believe  that  the  author  assumed  the  mask  of  the  famous  king 
of  Israel,  Just  as  Plato,"  e.  g.,  introduces  Socrates.  But  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  scanty  allusions  to  Solomon  in  the  first  two  chapters  constitute  an 
interpolation.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  subsequent 
additions,  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  insertions  are  the 
work  of  one  man ;  in  some  cases  there  are  half-a-dozen  parallel  strata  of 
glosses  (e.  g.,  3,  9-15).  Some  of  the  additions  are  merely  explanatory  or 
supplementary,*  others  consist  in  illustrative  quotations.t  hut  quite  a  num- 
ber directly  oppose  the  teachings  set  forth  in  the  book,  and  are  evidently 
written  with  the  desire  to  weaken  the  arguments  of  the  author^. 

The  book  is  marked  by  an  exceptional  originality.  From  the  earliest 
times  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  thinkers;  but  Biblical  students  of 
all  ages  have  experienced  some  difficulties  regarding  this  strange  though 
fascinating  production.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ  the  book  was  still 
an  Antilegomenon.  It  is  characteristic  that  Ecclesiastes  is  never  cited  in 
the  New  Testament  (7,  20,  said  to  be  referred  to  in  Rom.  3,  10,  is  an  inter- 
polation). There  is  a  chapter  in  the  Gospels,  however  (Luke  12,  22-34), 
which  (like  Psalm  127)  is  evidently  directed  against  Ecclesiastes  (cf ,  e.  g., 
Luke  12, 18  and  Eccl.  2, 4  ;  20b  and  2, 18b ;  and  note  especially  v.  27  =  Math. 
6,  28.  29).  There  can  be  no  stronger  condemnation  of  the  chief  maxim  of 
Ecclesiastes^ TAere  is  nothing  better  than  to  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry  (2,  24 ; 
3, 12.  22  ;  5,  17  ;  8, 15)— than  the  words  of  our  Savior  as  contained  in  Luke 
12,  20. 

In  the  shape  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  the  book  is  unintelligible; 
there  is  no  proper  arrangement,  and  the  logical  sequence  of  thought  is 
interrupted  by  insertions  written  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view. 

A  distinguished  Catholic  theologian  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
present  confusion  is  due  to  a  mistake  of  the  binder  who  misplaced  the 


«  2, 16. 18b.  19b ;  5,  5b.  14b.  I5a.  16b.  19 ;  7,  27.  28  ;  8,  4  ;  10,  Sb,  &Q. 

tl,  15.  18;  2,25;  3,20;  4,5.  12b;  5,  2.  Ca.  14a;  6,4;  10,  18,  Ac. 

?  2,  24b.  26 ;  3,  13.  14b.  17  ;  5,  6b.  8.  18 ;  6,  6;  7, 13.  14.  18b.  20.  26b.  29 ;  8, 11-13  ;  9,  3,  &c. 


quires  of  the  MS.,  but  the  disarrangement  was  hardly  accidental.  Tlie 
theological  contemporaries  of  Ecclesiastes,  unable  to  suppress  the  pessi- 
mistic treatise  tried  to  darken  its  real  meaning  for  dogmatic  purposes, 
saying,  as  a  recent  translator  of  the  book  of  Job  puts  it:  "  let  ns  save  the 
attractive  book  for  the  congregation,  but  we  will  pour  some  water  into  the 
author's  strong  wine." 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  real  understanding  it  is  necessary  to  make  an 
attempt  at  restoring  the  original  order,  rearranging  the  diyecta  membra  and 
relegating  the  interirahitions  to  the  margin.  The  closing  section  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  this  restoration.  The  following  text  is  composed  of  the 
verses:  9,  7-10  (11.  1-12);  11,  1-3  (11.  13-20);  10,  8-11  (II.  21-27);  11,  4. 
6.  9a.  10  (11.  28-40) ;  12,  l-5a.  6.  5b.  8 ;  11,  8c.  The  lines  printed  in  italics 
under  the  text  contain  the  various  interpolations,  the  parallels  (||)  indi- 
cating the  different  strata  of  glosses. 

The  Closing  Section  op  Ecclesiastes. 

Come,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy, 

And  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart ; 

For  God  hath  long  ago  approved  of  all.  thy  doings.' 

Let  thy  garments  be  always  white, 
5  And  let  oil  not  be  lacking  upon  thy  head. 

Enjoy  life  with  a  woman  whom  thou  lovest» 

All  the  days  of  thy  fleeting  life; 

For  this  is  thy  share  in  life, 

And  in  the  toil,  wherein  thou  toilest  under  the  sun.^ 
10  But  whatsoever  thy  hand  iindeth  to  do  within  thy  [lOwer — do  it  !^ 

For  there  is  no  work,  nor  planning,  nor  knowledge,  nor  experience 

In  Sheol,  whither  thou  art  going.3 

Send  forth  thy  bread-corn  over  the  waters, 

Though  many  days  may  pass,  thou  wilt  recover  it. 
15  But  give  a  share  to  seven  ships,  or  even  to  eight. 

For  thou  knowest  not  what  evil  may  happen  iqion  the  earth. 

If  the  clouds  are  full  of  rain, 

They  empty  them.selves  upon  the  earth; 

And  if  a  tree  falleth  in  the  south,  or  in  the  north, 
20  In  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  it  will  be.* 

He  that  diggeth  a  pit,  m.iy  fiill  into  it, 

And  whoso  breaketh  down  a  wall,  a  serpent  may  bite  him. 

Whoso  quarrieth  stones  may  be  hurt  therewith. 

And  be  that  heweth  trees  may  cut^  himself  thereby. 
25  But  if  the  iron  be  blunt,v  he  must  put  forth  more  sti-ength," 

And  if  the  serpent  biteth  before  enchantment, 

The  charmer  is  of  no  use.' 
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He  ihut  Wiitclii'tli  the  wiml  will  never  sow, 

Ami  lie  lliat  oliservelh  the  eloiuls  will  never  reap.* 
30  In  tlie  morninf;  sow  thy  seed, 

And  in  the  evening  let  thy  hand  not  rest,' 

Kor  thou  knowesl  not  whether  will  thrive, 

Either  this  or  that,  or  whether  both  together  will  be  good." 

But  rejoice,  o  youth,  in  thy  cliildhowl,'" 
35  And  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  manhood  ; 

Walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart, 

And  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes,« 

Banish  nioroseness  from  thy  heart. 

But  keep  away  evil  from  thy  flesh,  i 
■10  For  chilillKidd  and  inanhowl  are  fleeting." 

Kemember  thy  well"  in  the  days  of  thy  vigor. 

Ere  there  come  the  days  of  evil. 

And  the  years  draw  nigh 

In  which  thou  wilt  say  I  have  no  pleasure. 
45  Ere  is  darkened  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  day, 

.\nd  the  moon,  and  the  stars. 

And  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain  ;  " 

When  the  keepers  of  the  house  "  tremble, 

.\nd  the  men  of  power '*  bend  themselves  ; 
50  The  grinding  maids'"  cease  i 

And  the  ladies  that  look  out  through  the  lattices  are  darkened ;  " 

The  doors"*  are  shut  towards  the  street,  d 

He  riseth  at  the  voice  of  the  birds,'' 

And  all  the  daughters  of  song  are  brought  low,'" 
55  He  is  afraid  of  that  which  is  high. 

And  fears  are  in  the  way ;  " 

The  almond  tree  blossometh," 

The  locust "  crawleth  along  with  difficulty, 

The  caper-berry  breaketh  up,'* 
60  The  silver  cord ''  is  snapped  asunder. 

The  golden  bowl '"  crushed  in. 

The  bucket  at  the  well  shivered," 

.\nd  the  wheel  breaketh  down  at  the  pit.'* 

Man  is  going  to  his  eternal  house, 
65  And  the''  mourners  go  .about  in  the-street. ' 

Vanity  of  vanities,  '"  saith  Ecclesliistes, 

.\11  is  vanity,  and  all  that  is  coming  is  vanity." 
''.4//  (Ac  days  of  thy  fieeliny  life  which  he  hath  git'en  thee  under  the  sun  (9,  9). 
P  Because  for  him  who  is  associiited  with  all  the  living  there  is  some  prospect,  for 
"  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  For  the  liring  know  that  they  must  die, 
but  the  dead  do  not  know  anything,  and  they  hare  no  longer  any  reward,  for  the 
memory  of  them  is  forgotten.  Their  love  as  well  as  their  hatred  and  iheir  rivalry 
is  gone  long  ago,  and  for  ever  they  have  no  longer  any  share  in  anything  thai  is 
done  under  the  sun  (9,  4-G). 

y  That  means :  if  he  hath  not  sharpened  the  edge. 

*  There  is  no  man  thai  hath  power  over  the  wind  (to  check  the  wind),  neither 
hath  he  any  power  over  the  day  of  death  just  as  there  is  no  quarter  in  war 
II  nor  will  wickedness  deliver  those  that  are  given  to  it  (S,  8).  ||  Jtist  as  little  ns 
thou,  knowesl  what  will  be  the  course  of  the  wind  or  the  bones  in  the  womb  of  he>- 
that  is  toith  child,  so  thou  doe.'sl  not  know  the  doings  of  God  thai  doeth  all  this  (11,5). 

«  And  know  thai  for  all  these  things  God  wilt  bring  thee  into  judgment  (11,  9b.) 
i  I fiiul  more  bitter  than  death  the  woman  who  is  (idl)  snares,  her  heart  a  net, 
her  hands  fetters.  \\  He  who  is  good  before  God  will  escape  her,  but  the  sinner 
wUl  be  caught  by  her.  \\  Behold  Ihis  have  I  found,  sniih  Ecclesia.-ites  {counting) 
orie  by  one  to  find  out  the  resuJt:  I  have  found  Ode"  man  out  of  a  thousand,  but 
a"  woman  whom  my  soul  sought  all  the  while  without  finding,  I  have  not  found 
among  all  those,  (7,  26.  27). 

1  Because  they  are  few. 

i>  Because  the  sound  of  the  grinding  mill  is  low.^^ 

'  The  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  {to  become)  what  it  was,  but  the  spirit  will 
return  to  God  who  gave  it  (12,  7  ;  cf.  3,  20.) 

«  It  might  be  well  to  add  that  Ecclesiastes  was  a  wise  man  who  constantly  taught 
the  people  knowledge,  composing  '■''  and  th  inking  otd  and  arranging  many  proverbs. 
Ecclesiastes  tried  to  find  pleasant  u<ords,  but  what  is  written  is  correct  (words  of 
truth)."  "  Words  of  wise  men  are  like  the  points  of  goads,  but  tike  nails  fintdy  drivai 
in  are  the  verses  of  a  collection;  '^  they  are  given  out  from  07ie  leader."  ^  \\  And 
it  might  be  well  to  add :  my  son,  be  on  your  guard  against  these  {sayings),  there 


is  no  end  of  nmking  bonks  in  great  numbers,  too  much  reading  wearieth  the  flesh.  \\ 
Let  us  hear  the  end  of  all  this  talk :  Fear  God  and  keep  Ifis  cotnmiindments,  thai  is 
what  every  man  ought  to  do.  God  will  bring  all  doings  into  the  judgment  upon 
all  that  is  hidden,  whether  they  be  good  or  cvil.^ 

Notes. 

(1)  It  is  all  fate  and  predestination,  so  you  need  not  have  any  .scruples 
about  it.     Do  not  moiu'n  and  live  in  seclusion. 

(2)  This  is  all  one  can  expect  in  this  world,  but  this  knowledge  ought 
not  to  make  us  despondent  or  inactive. 

(3)  Do  not  be  too  anxious  about  the  future.  You  must  run  some  risk  if 
you  want  to  succeed  in  this  world.  Act  like  a  merchant  who  sends  his 
grain  to  distant  lands  across  the  sea.  Do  not  be  timid,  but  cautious.  Do 
not  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,  do  not  ship  all  your  goods  in  one  vessel. 
Be  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  for  we  cannot  control  the  future. 

(4)  Unforeseen  occurrences  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  calculation  are 
liable  to  happen  at  any  time,  but  if  you  do  not  dare  to  run  any  risk  you 
cannot  accomplish  anything.  The  simplest  thing  we  undertake  is  attended 
with  risk. 

(5)  It  is  the  same  verb  from  which  the  word  for  "  knife  "  sakktn  and  the 
word  misken  "poor  "  (French  mesquin)  is  derived. 

(6)  The  risk  is  not  so  great,  but  then  it  requii-es  a  greater  eflTort. 

(7)  Do  not  lock  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen.  All  your  precau- 
tions help  you  nothing  if  you  miss  the  proper  time.  You  must  watch  the 
right  moment.  At  the  same  time  you  must  not  be  over-cautious,  otherwise 
you  will  never  accomplish  anything. 

(8)  Work  whenever  you  can.  Constant  occupation  is  a  blessing  in  this 
world. 

(9)  The  two  verses  7  and  S  belong  to  chap,  vi,  6. 

(10)  The  following  verses  form  the  basis  of  the  weU-known  German  stu- 
dents' song,  Gaudcamus  igitur,  which  was  originally  a  penitential  song  of 
two  stanzas. 

(11)  Amuse  yoursgK  while  you  are  young,  and  try  to  be  in  good  spirits. 
Do  what  you  feel  inclined  to  and  enjoy  what  pleases  your  eye.  Be  no  her- 
mit or  ascetic,  but  do  not  ruin  your  health  !  Try  to  build  up  a  family  while 
you  are  in  the  full  possession  of  your  manly  vigor !  Do  not  neglect  your 
legitimate  wife ! 

(12)  That  is:  the  mother  of  thy  children,  cf.  Proj".  5,  15-18:  "  Drink  water 
out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  running  water  out  of  thine  o-wn  well,  so  shall 
thy  fountains  be  dispersed  abroad,  rivei-s  of  waters  in  the  streets.  Let  them 
be  only  thine  own  and  not  strangers'  with  thee,  so  shall  thy  fountain  be 
blessed  and  thou  shalt  have  joy  of  the  wife  of  thy  youth." 

(13)  The  sun  is  the  sun-shine  of  childhood  when  everything  seems  bright 
and  happy ;  the  moon  is  .symbolical  of  the  more  tempered  light  of  boyhood 
and  early  manhood,  while  the  stars  indicate  the  sporadic  moments  of  happi- 
ness in  mature  age.  ilore  and  more  the  number  of  the  rainy  days  increases 
but  seldom  interrupted  by  bright  moments.  And  when  we  are  going  down 
the  hill  there  is  no  sunshine  after  the  rain,  but  the  clouds  return,  and  every- 
thing seems  painted  gray  on  gray. 

(14)  The  hands. 

(15)  The  bones,  especially  the  liack-bone. 

(16)  He  loses  his  teeth. 

(17)  The  eyes  begin  to  lose  their  luster,  and  sight  becomes  dim. 

(18)  The  exits  are  barred,  i.  e.,  secretions  are  insufficient,  or  vitiated,  or 
cease;  he  begins  to  sutTer  from  con.stipation  and  retention  (I'sc/iMc/a).  In 
a  morning  prayer  of  the  Jews  there  is  a  passage :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  o  Lord, 
who  hast  wisely  formed  man  and  created  in  him  many  openings  and  orifices." 

(19)  His  sleep  is  short,  he  awakes  when  the  birds  begin  to  chirp  at  day- 
break, at  cock-crowing. 

(20)  He  is  unable'  to  perceive  sounds  distinctly. 

(21)  He  hates  to  climb  a  hill,  or  to  go  upstairs,  and  dreads  a  walk. 

(22)  His  hair  turns  hoary.  It  is  true  that  the  almond  blossoms  are  pink 
at  first,  but  before  they  fall  off  they  become  white  as  snow.  Bodenstedt  in 
his  1001  Buys  in  the  East  (II,  237)  speaks  of  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
almond  tree  as  falling  downi  like  snow-flakes. 

(23)  We  would  say  chrysalis ;  cf.  Nah.  3,  15:  the  cankerworm  casteth  off 
its  skin  and  flieth  away. 

(24)  The  soul  is  freed  from  the  body  as  the  butterfly  emerges  from  the 
chrysalis. 
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(25)  The  spinal  cord. 
(2G)  The  brain. 

(27)  The  heart  loses  its  power  to  propel  the  blood  tlu-ough  the  body. 

(28)  The  water  wheel,  i.  e.  tlie  whole  machinery  comes  to  a  stop,  and  this 
stoppage  means  dissolution. 

(29)  The  hired  mourners  {qui  condueti  pl<yrant  in  funere,  Ilor.  Ars  Poet. 
431). 

(30)  Prop.  transUoriness.     How  utterly  tran.sitory  is  everything! 

(31)  ideal.. 

( 32 )  The  digestive  apparatus  does  not  work. 

(33)  In  metrical  form,  cf.  Arabic  wazii  and  mizdii  'meter.'  The  first  verb 
refers  to  the  poetic  form  of  the  book,  the  second  to  the  contents,  the  third 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

(34)  He  never  sacrificed  the  matter  to  the  form. 

(35)  Lit.  the  lords  of  the  usseinbly  i.  e.  members  of  an  association  (cf.  Halevy, 
Recherches  bibligues,  pp.  344-350. 

(36)  An  isolated  maxim,  a  single  proverb,  is  like  the  point  of  an  ox-goad ; 
it  pricks  one  particular  spot  for  a  moment,  urging  on  and  stimulating,  but  has 
no  lasting  effect.  Sayings,  however,  which  are  systematically  arranged  in 
a  special  collection  forming  a  connected  whole  are  as  impressive  as  nails 
firmly  driven  in.  They  infix  themselves  for  ever  in  your  memory,  just  as 
firmly  as  nails  driven  into  a  board  or  the  like:  they  liave  a  firm  hold  on 
you.  This  is  also  said  with  reference  to  the  relative  difficulty  of  memoriz- 
ing isolated  sayings  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  systematic  treatise  of  Ecclesi.astes,  on  the  other.  It  is  much  harder 
to  learn  the  book  of  Proverbs  by  heart  (owing  to  tlie  lack  of  connection 
between  the  individual  verses)  th;m  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  which  is  writ- 
ten by  one  shepherd  or  teacher,  on  a  definite  plan  and  with  a  definite  object 
in  view. 


The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  in  the  Septuagint  Version. 
By  I.  M.  Casanowicz. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Uuiversity  Philulogical  Association,  February  20, 
1891.) 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  like  the  rest  of  the  Chochma  or  "  Wisdom " 
literature,  viz.:  Proverbs  aud  the  book  of  Job,  oflered  the  translator  into 
Greek  mucli  less  difficulty  than  the  otiier  Old  Testament  writings.  It  is 
in  its  form  and  contents  universal.  Ecclesiastes  is  concerned  with  the 
"  bumanuiu."  His  subject  is  the  problem  of  life  as  sucli,  aud  his  thoughts 
and  maxims  are  divested  of  all  religious  or  national  particularism.  There 
are  in  this  book  no  ritu:il  terms  or  religious  plirases  aud  sentiments  for 
which  there  existed  no  Greek  equivalent.  Even  the  stylistic  and  rhe- 
torical form  of  the  book,  the  long  reflections  interwoven  with  doubts  and 
questions,  the  numerous  nominal  and  circumstantial  clauses,  the  frequency 
of  the  participle,  would  suggest  and  favor  the  display  of  the  rich  motion 
and  color  of  Greek  syntax. 

Yet,  while  the  translation  of  Proverbs  exhibits  some  skill  aud  clever- 
ness, and  the  version  of  tbe  Book  of  Job,  although  here  and  tliere  missing 
the  .sense  of  the  original,  rises  to  a  certain  degree  of  brilliancy  and  elegance 
of  style,  reminding  us  rather  of  a  modern  translator  than  of  the  old  Alex- 
andrian interpreters,  the  rendering  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  does  not  betray 
a  spark  of  appreciation  for  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language.  The  trans- 
lator follows  so  closely  and  so  mechauically  the  Hebrew  scroll  before  him 
that  his  translation  is  in  reality  Hebrew  in  Greek  disguise.  All  that  he  had  in 
mind  was,  apparently,  to  render  the  Hebrew  lines  word  by  word,  and  syllable 
by  syllable,  by  some  Greek  equivalent,  without  regard,  either  to  idiomatic 
usage,  or  to  what  was  grammatically  admissible  in  either  language. 

The  rigid  awkwardness  of  the  Greek  translation  is  most  apparent  in  its 
grammatical  features. 

Of  the  pronoun,  the  reflexive  and  possessive  are  not  used  at  iiU  ;  iKi7vos 
occurs  twice  (v,  13;  ix,  13),  eVepos  once  (vii,  22). 

In  the  use  of  the  prepositions  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  combination 
of  (Tw  with  the  Ace.  as  the  equivalent  of  the  nota  ace.  l^** ;  a-v/inay  for  ''^"nN  ■ 
iiti  is  used  only  v/ith  the  Ace. ;  iv  occurs  most  frequently  for  P  in  its  various 
meanings. 

Of  the  verbal  forms,  Imperf  (except  a  couple  of  times  elvai)  and  Pluiif. 
do  not  occur  ;  Pres.  of  linite  verbs  is  fo\md  45  tirues,  and  Perf.  of  all  forms 


15  times.  The  Aor.  is  put  for  the  Hebrew  Perf.,  and  the  Fut.  for  the  Impf. 
in  all  its  temporal  and  modal  relations.'  In  a  few  cases'  the  Potential  is 
expressed  by  the  Subjunctive. 

The  Inf.  is  only  used,  (generally  with  the  Art.  in  Genit.)  to  render 
the  Hebrew  Inf.  constr. ;  "No  man  can  discuss  fthe  things  of  the  world)," 
"'t?'};  ^"'^  -^^^  *^     oh  5ui'7}(TeTai  avjjp  rov  KaKciv,  i,  8. 

In  the  same  manner  the  employment  of  the  Participle  is  restricted  to  its 
Hebrew  attributive  and  periphrastic  use  ;  it  is  never  used  in  its  peribletic 
and  grouping  function  as  the  representative  of  a  conjunctional  clause. 

Of  the  wealth  of  the  Greek  Particles  only  a  spare  use  is  made;  Kai  and 
Kalye  perform  the  multifarious  functions  of  the  Hebrew  ?  and  2^  ;  so  con- 
cess,  iv,  14;  viii,  12,  17,  adversat.  v,  18;  ix,  1.5,  16,  introducing  the  apodo- 
sis  x,  10,  11.  Final  clauses  are  introduced  by  'Iva  and  Sttws  (iii,  14;  viii, 
12) ;  conditional  by  eaf,  while  the  apodosis  follows  the  part  of  speech  in 
the  Hebrew  (iv,  10-12;  v.  7  ;  vi,  3,  6;  x,  4,  10,  11 ;  xi,  3,  8)  ;  temporal  by 
Urav  and  KaSiis  (ix,  12 ;  x,  3 ;  v,  3),  and  causal  by  8ti,  5ia  toCto  and  the  in- 
def  (ii,  16;  vi,  8;  vii,  2;  viii,  11.  16;  xi,  5). 

The  Comparnt.,  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  postposition  of  the  compared  ob- 
ject with  prefixed  IP,  is  rendered  by  the  posit,  with  uirip:  "Better  is  a  good 
name  than  iireciims  ointment,"  ^^<^  I?P?P  ^y'  ^""^j  a.-ya6uii  ivoixa  mip  i\atov 
hyaBiv  vii,  1. — If  the  Adject.,  as  often  in  Hebrew,  is  preceded  by  a  noun  in 
the  constr.  state,  the  translator  expresses  this  also  by  a  Genit.:  "Man  goes 
to  his  eternal  house,"  ''D'Jiy  l^'?,  eis  oIkoi/  aluiiws  alnov  xii,  5  (comp.  ii,  5  ;  vii, 
14;  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1). 

Not  only  is  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  closely  followed,  but  even  the 
order  of  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  text,  their/ormaud,  if  possible,  i\\e\r  gender 
and  number  are  strictly  preserved,  and  in  order  not  to  leave  a  Hebrew  suffix 
or  prefix  unreudered,  even  the  Greek  case-rules  aie  disregarded,  so  that 
the  Greek  could  be  placed  as  an  interlinear  translation  syllable  for  syllable 
under  the  Hebrew :  "  And  I  said  in  my  heart,  as  it  happens  to  the  fool,  so 
will  it  happen  also  to  me,  and  why  was  I  then  particularly  wise  ?" 
in"  IN  ijN  'np^n  noSi  >i'!P>  'JN-dj  SiDrn  n-i|-in3  laSa  >j,s  ^rncNi 

/cal  €?Tra  fyco  eV  KapSla  ixov,  5is  (rvviivTi}fxa.  rod  &(ppouos  Kaiye  e/iol  ffuvavriiaeTai 
fioi,  Ko.)  ivnTi  f(To(f>iiTaixT]v  iyd ; 'n,  15  (comji.  ii,  14,  17,  21,  22 ;  iv,  9  ;  v,  18 ;  x, 
16,  17). 

Concerning  the  vocabulari/  and  phraseology,  not  only  is  no  use  made  of 
Greek  synonyms,  but  one  and  the  same  Greek  word  answers  to  the  whole 
range  of  senses  and  idiomatic  significations  of  its  Hebrew  counterpart: 
"Enjoy  life,"  °".r!  ^^'7  Ue  (cn-fiv  ix,  9,'  comp.  ii,  1 ;  "1  ajiplied  my  heart," 
^?:-P^  ^^'^i  fSasxa  Tiiv  KapSiav  liov  i,  13  ;  comp.  vii,  2;  ii,  17;  v,  11;  x,  4; 
xi,  6. 

So  also  the  Hebrew  metaphors  are  siuijily  tiausferred  into  Greek:  ^7> 
(TffeDSe  eVl  (TTiJjuart  (Tou  V,  1  ;  X^'^^'H  citppopos  Karaivoi'Tiovatv  avr6y  X,  12  (comp. 
V,  15;  vi,  9;  viii,  2;  xi,  4). 

In  his  attention  to  the  reuderingof  each  syllable  of  tbe  Hebrew  text  the 
translator  often  did  not  consider  whether  his  I'eading  of  the  Hebrew  agreed 
with  tbe  laws  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  yielded  indeed  any  sense  at  all. 
This  is  shown  in  the  passages  where  the  translation  diflcrs  from  the  Hebrew 
text. 

Some  of  the  deviations^  (there  are  about  90),  in  the  translation,  from  our 
present  Hebrew  text  may  be  simply  ascribed  to  a  lapsus  calami  or  vitium 
oculi,  either  of  the  translator  or  a  scribe.  So  for  instance,  i,  IS,  "  In  unich 
wisdom  is  much  grief,"  °??,  iv  irAiiflei  ao^^las  irKTJOos  yviiaeas,  the  eye  having 
strayed  to  the  preceding  lines,  where  yvacris  or  '"^yi  occurs  often,  comp.  iii, 
16  a.  s.  f.  But  in  the  greater  number  of  them  the  translator  either  pointed 
diflferently  the  unpointed  text  or  read  dittereutly  similarly  shaped  conso- 
nants in  consequence  of  bis  failure  to  understand  the  Hebrew.  This 
especially  in  difficult  |)assages.  To  this  may  have  been  added  the 
influence  of  an  exegetical  tradition,  v,  11,  "Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  the 
husbandman  ....  while  the  abundance  of  the  rich  suffers  him   not  to 

sleep."     V^-^^.  ^''  n^ji?  i:^;n  i^cy"-  jjj-j-ni i^jjn  njtt-  ni^inp  yXuKl^  Sttz/os  toC 

oouAouz^  "1?J;'7  ....  Kal  Tcp  4p.Tr\ri(T64ifri  roii  Tr\ovT7JtTai  ouk  etrrti/  atptwv  avriv 


1  The  Opt,  is  to  be  expected  for  iast.,  i,  10  ;  ii,  3,  12,  etc. 

2  iii,  13 ;  iv,  11 ;  v,  15  ;  ix,  1-1,  15  ;  xii,  5-8. 

8  Syia.  with  his  usual  tact.  :  airokavtjov  rov   ^idu. 

ITbe  relatiou  of  the  lxx  transl.  of  the  book  of  Eccl.  10  tbe  Masoretic  text  from  a 
strictly  textcritical  point  of  viev/,  is  treated  by  S.  Euriuger,  Der  Masoratext  des  Kohel. 
kritisch  untersucbt,  Leipzig  (J.  C.  Hinrichs),  1890. 
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Tou  4iry«ffoi  =  "'''-"J;"'?  ??^^'  viii,  1,  "The  wisdom  of  a  ninn  brightens  his  face 
anil  the  harsliiiess  of  his  face  is  changed,-'  "rf ;  ''}?  '^yi  .  .  .  .  -tal  dyo.S^ 
irpoaunrif  aiiTOv  Hiffijff^o-fTai  =  "^'T'  ',  comp.  xii,  5. 

Instances  of  a  diQ'ercnt  reading  of  llie  consonants :  v,  16,  "  AM  his  days 
lie  eats  in  darkness,"  '^?X'  Ty"^  i"?;-^7,  fSffai  al  »,.u€>oi  airoi  U  <rK6Tei  Kal  <V 
weVfl«i='^?»?)';  comp.  viii,  10;  vii,  22  a.  s.  f. 

In  a  few  cases  a  transposition  and  different  division  of  the  consonants 
may  have  taken  phice:  i,  10,  "Is  tliere  a  thing  whereof  one  may  say," 
IDS'!;' la-i  L-^  ij  Ka\-h<T(.  Kal  ^p€?="'='<'»'?  "'?'5;'f ;  comp.  vi,  8;  iii,  19;  vii, 
24,  27 ;  X,  14. 

Still  there  rem'iiins  a  considerable  number  of  divergences  whicli  cannot 
be  explained  in  this  way,  and  the  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text  used  by  the 
translator  must  have  di tiered  from  our  present  Masor.  text,  as  it  is  unlikely 
that  such  a  mechanioally  faithful  translator  allowed  himself  liberties  with 
the  text.  So  i,  17,  "I  applied  my  heart  to  learn  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
madness  and  folly,"  ^''^?'?']  '^^^'7^  '^5'^J  ^P?C  <ro(ptay  Kal  yvSiri;',  irapa^oXas  Kal 
iiriariinriv  ^?-^}  "' ^l?? ""  "^  ;  Xj  1,  "Weightier  than  wisdom  and  glory  is  a  little 
foUv  "  '^I'P  rilSjp  Taja  '"in?"?  "'ij;  tIihov  6\lyov  a-oiplas  inrep  5(i{oi»  a.tppo(ivvr}s 
^(.yiv^j  —  3-1  m'?3D  ni33D  HDjn  oj'C  np';  xi,  9,  "  Kejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy 
youth  ....  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  thy  eyes." 
T1'J^>!7^?1  ^?^ '??^?  1''^?  tal  TTspiTOTei  iv  iioh  KapSlas  <rov  afi-a/ios,  Kal  p-v 
(Codd.  .\lex.  and  Ephr.  omit  it)  eV  ipdaet  oc})floA^K>'  crov,  inserting  ="='?  and 
«'',  *  comp.  vii,  19  a.  v.  m. 

In  a  few  passages  the  translation  offers  a  better  reading  thau  the  Masora. 
So  ix,  1,  "r'^?''^?  '"^'T?  where  an  Inf.  const,  stands  without  a  preceding  gov- 
erning finite  verb,  Kal  KapSia  /tou  (rvfiirav  elSe  toCto=  ....  '^?'?  ■  .-,  so  also 
Pesh.  >'P,  ^t  ^;  >'";'5  '3'r?,  comp.  ix,  2,  9. 

Many  passages  in  the  translation  remind  us  of  Aquila's  manner  in  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament,  and  tlie  rendering  of  nx  by  a-iv  with  the  Ace. 
points  positively  to  him.'  On  this  ground  Graetz"  ascribes  the  translation 
of  the  book  of  Eccl.  in  the  present  LXX  Codex  to  Aqulla.  But  besides  the 
fact  that  of  the  73  cases  of  nx  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  book,  42,  that  is, 
the  greater  part,  are  not  rendered  by  cri'w,'  there  are  between  tlie  Lxx  ver- 
sion, and  the  scanty  fragments  of  this  book  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Aquila,  SO  differences.  From  Aquila  we  would  also  expect  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Hebrew,  and  with  all  his  literalism  more  skill  than  we  find 
exhibited  in  some  passages  of  the  LXX  version  of  this  book.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  arguraentum  ex  silentioof  tradition  concerning  the  incorporation  of 
.\quila's  translation  of  the  book  of  Eccl.  into  the  LXX  Canon,  while  that  of 
Theodotion's  translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical 
writers.  All,  therefore,  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  in  view  of  the  present 
unsifted  and  mixed  character  of  the  whole  LXX  text  is,  that  the  book  Eccl.  in 
the  LXX  contains  a  large  contingent  of  Aquila's  translation:  that  either 
numerous  and  extensive  portions  of  it  crept  into  the  LXX,  or  that  the  LXX 
text  of  Eccl.,  was  revised  and  changed  after  Aquila's  translation.' 


1  Here  the  senseless  reading  of  the  translator  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  change 
of  construction  of  the  verse  having  in  the  first  part  a  cstr.  St.,  in  the  s<  cond  *?  of  pos- 
session, because  V^t'  does  not  form  a  cstr  state,  it  being  reserved  lor  the  verb.  adj.  J.'2r. 

2  Besides  the  Aramaic  form  of  a  verb  H'^  (which  is  quite  frequent  in  Eccl.)  the  Talm. 
Ta'anilh  Tb,  although  reading  the  word  after  the  Masor.  text,  turns  it  with  wonted 
homiletical  freedom  into  NJt''  ;  NitJ''  m'js  NJU')  npfl  Sn  to  support  the  thesis,  that  it  is 
allowed  to  hate  an  impudent  person. 

3  This  passage  has  undergone  various  textcritical  treatments.  Prof.  Haupt's  conjecture 
best  explains  the  Masor.  reading,  namely,  that  '?3N'  is  the  transposition  of  an  original 
kS3\  the  Aramaic  form  for  ^^T_,  to  spend,  comp.  Job,  36, 11. 

4  These  additions  were  evidently  intended  to  remove  the  Epicurean  flavor  from  this 
passage,  as  according  to  Midr.  Kab.  to  Eccl  I,  3,  this  verse  especially  gave  great  ofl'ence; 
it  was  found  to  be  in  contradiction  to  Num.  xv,  39,  and  to  favor  licentiousness,  and  but 
for  its  conclusion,  "but  know  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judg- 
ment," it  would  have  prevented  the  book  from  being  received  into  the  Canon,  comp,  also 
Shabb.  C3  b- 

5  Comp,  St.  Jerome,  Epist.  57  ad  Pam  c  11:  "quia  Hebraei  non  solum  habent  apOpa 
sed  et  irpiapgpa.,  ille  (Aquila)  KOKoiiAms  et  syllabas  interpretatur  et  literas  diciique  avv 
r'oy  ovpav'ov  Koi  (ri/v  ttjv  >t»'' 

6  Komment.  zu  Kohel.  (Leipzig,  1871),  Anhang  ir, 

7  r\}<  rendered  by  avv:  i,  14 ;  ii,  17, 18 ;  iii,  10,  U  bis.,  17  bis.;  iv,  1  (om.  in  Sinait.)  2  (only 
in  Vat.);  3,  4  bis.  1.5;  v.  3  (?<ri.  oCi');  vii,  14,  15,26,29;  viii,  8,9, 15, 17  bis.;  ix,  1  bis.  11  (only 
in  Vat.),  15;  ix  5,  7 ;  xii,  9, 14;  not  rendered;  i,  13;  ii,  3, 10,  11,12,  14,20,24;  iii,  15;  iv,  3, 
5  Ids.,  8,  10;  V,  5  ter.,  6,  IS,  19;  vii,  7,  13  bis.,  13  bis.,  21;  viii,  8.  9,  16  bis.;  ix,  7,  12,  15  ;  x, 
19,20;  xi,5,  6,  8;  xii,  1,  13  bis. 

9  Comp.  Euringer  1.  c.  p.  6f. ;  Wright,  The  Book  of  Koheleth  (London,  '83),  p.  52. 


The  Alleged  Grecisms  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Chris- 
Toi'UER  Johnston,  Jk. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  Philological  Association,  April  17, 1891.] 

The  caiionicity  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  had  been  called  in  question 
from  very  early  time-s,  both  .lewish  and  Christian  theologians  entertaining 
grave  doubts  witli  reg;ird  to  its  orthodoxy  :  the  Solomonic  authorship  had 
been  first  doubted  by  the  great  German  reformer  Luther,  and  finally  denied 
by  the  celebrated  Dutch  scholar  Hugo  Grotius.  But,  although  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  h:id  been  early  pointed  out,  <  riti- 
cism,  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  la.st  century,  had  occupied  itself  mainly 
with  the  authorship  and  diUe  of  the  book,  and  the  question  of  a  direct  for- 
eign influence  upon  it  had  never  been  seriously  raised. 

In  the  year  1792,  however,  a  new  and  startling  theory  was  advanced. 
Canon  Zirkel,  of  Wtirzburg,  following  probably  some  hints  of  Eichhoru  and 
Michaelis,  boldly  asserted  the  existence  of  a  direct  Hellenic  influence  upon 
both  the  language  and  the  matter  of  the  book.  In  his  Untersnchxmgen  uber 
dm  Prediger,  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  book  bears  evidence  of  a  marked 
influence  through  tlreek  philosophical  ideas,  and  that,  moreover,  its  lan- 
guage is  tainted  throughout  with  Grecisms.  In  fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  actually  thought  in  Greek,  and  went 
through  the  process  of  mental  translation  into  Hebrew. 

Zirkel's  theory  naturally  called  forth  much  discussion,  though,  at  first, 
not  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  In  later  years,  however,  the  question  has  excited  much  more 
interest;  distinguished  scholars  in  England  and  Germany  have  entered 
into  the  controversy,  and,  although  the  latest  monograph  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Menzel's  thesis,  Ber  Gi-iechische  Einjluss  auf  Prediger  und  Weislieil  Salomo's 
(Halle,  18S9),  is  decidedly  anti-Hellenic,  there  has  existed  for  some  time 
past  a  growing  tendency  to  find  evidences  of  Greek  influence  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes.  As  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  influence  the  advocates  of  the 
Hellenic  theory  are  not  in  accord.  Briefly,  liowever,  it  is  asserted  that 
Ecclesiastes  bears  evidence  of  Greek  influence  both  in  language  and  iu;itter, 
and  that  the  author  of  the  book  w:is  influenced,  either  unconsciously,  through 
Hellenic  environments,  or  consciously,  to  the  extent  of  borrowing  diiectly 
from  the  tenets  and  even  from  the  terminology  of  the  Greek  philosophical 
schools. 

The  question  presents  two  main  difliculties.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  subjective  reasoning  may  easily  creep  in ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  a  very  important  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  question,  the 
date  of  the  work  remains  undecided.  In  view  of  this  latter  circumstance, 
the  possibilily  of  Gireek  influence  cannot  be  denied  a  priori,  and  the  subject 
must  therefore  be  treated  bearing  this  point  in  view.  Prof.  Palm  in  his 
Kohdet  und  die  nach-aristoidische  Philosophie  (Mannheim,  1S85),  goes  a  step 
further  and  compares  not  only  those  works  which  actually  did  or  which 
may  have  preceded  Ecclesiastes,  but  also  those  which  are  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  later  date,  as  showing  the  legitimate  tendency  of  the  various 
philosophical  schools.  Such  a  method,  if  indeed  allowable,  must  be  applied 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  all  external  influences  must  be  carefully 
eliminated. 

An  examination  of  the  alleged  Grecisms  of  Ecclesiastes  at  once  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  are  of  the  most  superficial  character ; 
generalities,  indeed,  belonging  to  no  particular  age  or  literature.  Surely 
the  very  obvious  thought  that  though  all  the  streams  flow  into  the  sea,  the 
sea  is  never  full  (1,  7)  might  have  occurred  to  our  author  without  reading 
Aristophanes'    Clouds,    1293-4:     ovSiy   yiyi/erai  \  iTrtppi6vTav    riiv   TroTa/xiy 

The  words  3Vj  pec  ac"  3ia  a  good  iiame  is  better  than  sweet  ointment  (7,  1) 
mi"ht  certainly  have  been  written  by  an  author  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  Stoic  evSoJi'a.  The  thought  that  humility  is  better  than  haughtiness 
(7,  8)  is  so  commonplace  that  it  need  hardly  presuppose  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek:  ri  )iaKpoBv)iia  irph  ttis  v\pTt\o<ppoiiricreas.  If  the  laudator  tem- 
pm-is  acli  was  so  unfamiliar  a  person  to  Koheleth  that  he  was  obliged  to 
import  him  from  foreign  sources,  contemporary  Jewish  society  is  very  much 
to  be  congratulated.  Yet  Prof.  Palm  actually  compares  the  well-known 
phrase  of  Horace  with  Ecclesiastes  7,  10.  Similar  examples  might  easily 
be  multiplied.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  many  of  them  .are  merely 
adduced  by  way  of  cumulative  evidence. 
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All  examples  of  Grecisms  in  the  language  of  Ecclesiasfes  tluit  have  been 
adduced  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  a  misunderstanding  of  his 
meaning.  The  Berlin  theologian  Pfleiderer  asserts  that  d^u'  in  3,  11  exactly 
renders  the  Greek  aliv  in  its  terhnical  philosophical  sense.  But  dSij;  means 
here  the  idea  of  eternity.  God  has  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man  the  idea 
of  eternity — has  overawed  him  with  a  sense  of  the  infinite.  The  same  word 
occurs  in  the  plural  1,  10 :  UJii'^n  mn  -wa  d^d'tj;'?.-!.  e.  in  past  ages.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  Pileiderer  arrives  at  the  technical  meaning  of  cycles.  An 
exact  parallel  occurs  Is.  51,  9.  Graetz  thinks  that  miy  (2,  8)  can  only  be 
Greek  aeSa^Lat.  sedes,  and  considers  the  "ten  rulers  in  a  city"  (7,  19) 
an  allusion  to  the  decurionate.  This  would  be  most  interesting  and  highly 
important  for  the  question  of  date  were  it  supported  by  the  facts.  But  ms- 
is  evidently  from  the  same  stem  as  Assyrian  Sadadu,  "to  love,"  and  means 
in  general  "love,"  here  specially  "concubine."  In  Arabic  the  same  word 
shklde  means  "intensity."  In  7,  19  Ecclesiastes  says:  wisdom  is  worth  more 
to  its  possessor  than  ten  riders  in  a  city.  The  number  is  simply  intensive:  he 
might  as  well  have  said  seven,  or  twenty  or  forty.  The  words  nfl>  -i!:>x  310  5, 
17,  have  been  held  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Ka\bs  Ka.-ya96s.  Great  stress 
is  laid  upon  this  argument.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  see  how  there  can 
be  any  greater  resemblance  than  the  accidental  ju.xtaposition  of  31D  and  nD\ 
"Behold,"  says  Ecclesiastes,  "  what  I  have  seen  to  be  good,  to  be  really 
beautiful — it  is,  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  take  pleasure  in  your  work." 
Surely  the  Greek  conception  of  KaKis  Ka.ya<i6s  was  something  more  elevated 
than  this.  The  word  no'  is  a  air.  \ey.  in  this  connection,  but  it  seems  more 
natural  to  take  it  in  its  primitive  sense  of  "  perfect,"  as  a  kind  of  climax 
to  3113  (i.  e.  what  is  good,  nay  what  is  really  perfection),  than  to  assume  a  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  phrase. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the  Hel- 
lenic theory  is  derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  words  3ia  nis'y  3,  12,  with 
(i  ■npaTTeiv.  But  the  author  everj'where  else  uses  31a  n.sn  or  3ri33  hnt  in  this 
sense,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  here  too  this  w.as  the  original  reading. 
The  phrase  may  have  Ijeeu  intentionally  altered  with  the  view  of  injproving 
its  moral  tone.  Thus,  "  to  do  good"  (not  to  do  loeil),  instead  of  "  to  have 
pleasure." 

With  regard  to  the  source  whence  Ecclesiastes  derived  his  philosophical 
ideas,  opinions  differ  greatly.  Some  distinguished  scholars  believe  him  to 
have  been  largely  influenced  by  Heraclitus,  others  find  in  his  work  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoa.  According  to  some  exegetes  he  w.as  distinctly  an 
epicurean,  according  to  others  an  eclectic,  borrowing  freely  from  all  three. 

A  single  passage  (Chap.  I.)  is  explained  by  Pfleiderer  as  representing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Flux,  by  Tyler  the  cycles  of  the  Stoa,  and  by  Kleinert  as 
borrowed  from  the  old  Egyptian  Ilarper-song  from  the  tomb  of  Nfr-htp. 
Such  difference  of  opinion  is  certainly  very  suggestive. 

The  fact  is,  that  while  certain  superficial  resemblances  may  be  pointed 
out  here  and  there,  the  teaching  of  Ecclesiastes  must,  in  fairness,  be  studied 
as  a  whole,  and  all  reasoning  based  on  individual  passages  taken  apart  from 
their  proper  connection,  and  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  whole  work, 
must  needs  be,  to  a  large  extent,  subjective.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
and  in  the  light  of  critical  interpretation,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
philosophy  of  Ecclesiastes  can  have  been  derived  from  Greek  sources.  The 
resemblance  is  superficial,  the  difference  fundamental. 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
arguments  sometimes  advanced : 

Dean  Pluraptre  explains  the  words  3jnn  '?3nDii  12,  5  (translated  in  the 
authorized  version  :  "  and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,")  as  meaning 
"that  which  is  least  weighty  is  a  burden  to  the  timidity  of  age,"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  from  them  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  Greek  inliuence. 
"Assuming,"  he  says,  "the  writer  to  have  come  in  contact  with  the  forms 
of  Greek  life,  the  words  may  receive  an  illustration  from  its  being  the 
common  practice  of  the  Athenians  to  wear  a  golden  grasshopper  on  their 
heads  as  a  symbol  of  their  being  Antochtliones,  'sprung  from  the  soil.' 
Such  an  ornament  is  to  the  old  man  more  than  he  cares  to  carry,  and 
becomes  another  symbol  of  his  incapacity  to  support  the  least  physical  or 
mental  burden."  As  Prof.  C.  H.  H.  Wright  well  remarks:  "  We  may  safely 
predict  that  such  an  explanation  will  in  time  find  its  proper  place  in  a 
museum  of  Biblical  exposition." 


Report  on  some  Oriental  Manuscripts  owned  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

(Preseuted  to  the  Oriental  Seminary  of  tlio  Johns  Hopkins  University,  April  30, 1891.) 
Professor  Paul  Hatjpt,  Director  of  the  Semitic  Seminary. 

Mir : — On  the  nineteenth  of  March  Mr.  J.  Dyneley  Prince,  Mr.  Albert  J. 
Leon,  Rev.  Jas.  W.  Ilawkes  and  myself  were  constituted  by  you  a  committee 
to  examine  and  report  on  some  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
University. 

The  committee  met  at  intervals  in  prosecution  of  its  work,  and  special 
reports  were  furnished  liy  Mr.  Prince  on  the  Turkish,  by  Mr.  Ilawkes  on 
the  Persian,  and  by  Mr.  Leon  on  the  Arabic  manuscripts.  The  following 
summary  embodies  the  results  of  our  individual  and  collective  work. 

Very  respectfully, 

April  30th,  1891.  Christophee  Johnston,  Jr. 

I.  Library  Catalogue  No.  28,989. 

A  small  MS.  well  written  on  heavy  oriental  paper,  and  elaborately 
ornamented,  containing  91  leaves.  Size  of  leaf  7,5  X  4J  inches.  It 
consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows : 

(1)  Pand  Nameh,  or  Book  of  Instruction,  of  Sheik  Attar.  A  collec- 
tion of  philosophical  maxims  in  Persian;  37  leaves;  written  in 
double  columns ;  rubricated  and  voweled.  Title  in  gold ;  margin 
of  columns  lined  in  gold.  The  accompanying  translation  of  the 
headuigs  of  the  sections  was  made  by  Mr.  Hawkes. 

TuE  Pand  Nameh  op  Sheik  Attak. 
Contt^nts. 
1.  Introduction;  2.  Description  ofSayid  ;  3.  In  respect  to  prayers ;  4.  In  respect 
to  intelligence;  5.  In  respect  to  the  quality  of  silence;  6.  In  respect  to  people 
of  faith  ;  7.  In  respect  to  greatness;  8.  In  respect  to  dangers;  I).  In  respect  to 
good  fortune;  10.  In  respect  to  health;  11.  In  respect  to  intelligence;  12.  In  re- 
spect to  had  fortune;  13.  In  respect  to  advice;  14.  In  respect  to  mortifying 

the  flesh;  15.  lu  respect  to  tindiug  one's  poverty;  16.  In  r&spect  to • 

17.  In  respect  to  foolishness;  IS.  Escaping  misfortune;  19.  In  respect  to  intel- 
ligence; 20.  Of  liheration  ;  21.  Description  of  advice;  22.  In  respect  to  making; 
23.  In  respect  to  administration  ;  21.  In  respect  to  greatness;  25.  In  respect  to 

peueiration;  2G.  In  respect  to  permanency;  27 ;  28.  The  going  out 

of  four  thingswhich  never  return  ;  29  Four  things  which  complete  four  things; 
30.  Holding  life  in  affluence ;  :>1,  Description  of  four  things  which  come  from 

fourthings;  32.  Description  offourthings  which  four  things  giveup;  33 ; 

34.  Description  of  sins ;  35.  Description  of  gifts ;  36.  Description  of  length  of  life ; 

37.  In  respect  to  lies ;  38 ;  39.  Description  of  the  thing  which  the  water  of 

Koom  increases;  40.  Description  of  the  quality  of  misfortune;  41.  Advice  ;  42. 
In  respect  to  holding  one's  self  valuable;  43.  Description  of  six  things  which  will 
be  of  use;  44.  Description  of  five  persons  from  no  one  of  wliom  will  five  things' 
come:  45.  Description  of  felicitous  persons;  46.  Description  of  liberation ;  47.. 
Description  of  the  preciousuessof  truth  ;  48.  Description  of  goodness  and  dispo- 
sition ;  49.  Description  of  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  God;  50.  In  respect 
to  scrupulousness;  51.  In  respect  to  service;  5*2.  In  respect  to  holding  a  guest 
valuable;  53.  The  sin  of  hypocrisy ;  54.  In  respect  to  the  scoundrel;  55.  In  respect 
to  wretchedness;  56.  In  respect  to  covetousness;  57.  In  respect  to  cruelty  of 
lieart;  58.  lu  respect  to  tlie  work  of  .Satan;  59.  In  respect  to  the  sign  of  hypocrisy ; 
60.  In  respect  to  the  sign  of  piety  ;  61.  In  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  people 
of  Paradise;  62.  In  respect  to  the  excellence  of  alms;  63.  Description  of  the 
quality  of  goodness;  64.  Description  of  the  generosity  of  truth  ;  65.  Description 
of  the  junction  of  mercy. 

(2)  Kitab  Shahidi  Eftendi.  A  Turkish-Pei-sian  vocabulary  in  verse, 
the  changes  of  metre  being  marked  by  headings  in  red  ink.  26 
leaves ;  written  in  double  columns  and  voweled  tlu-oughout.  The 
title  very  elegantly  illuminated. 

(3)  Danistan.  Interlinear  grammatical  paradignLs  in  Persian  and 
Tm-kish,  the  Turkish  forms  being  written  in  red  ink  under  the 
Persian.  Begins  with  a  list  of  infinitives  of  verbs  in  common  use 
in  Ijoth  Languages.  27  leaves :  voweled  throughout,  with  exception 
of  some  of  the  headings. 

One  blank  leaf  between  parts  1  and  2.     All  three  part,s  contain 

marginal  notes. 
II.  Library  Catalogue  No.  28,986. 

A  coUection  of  Turkish  poems  on  various  subjects.     278  leaves ;  size  of 
leaf,  11|  X  8  inches.     Finely  written  in  double  columns  on  Jieavy 
paper.     Rubricated  and  voweled.     Marginal  notes.    Dated  A.  H.  1060 
(A.  D.  1600). 
III.  Library  Catalogue.No.  28,992. 

Letters  by  Hurbunsroy.     A  collection  of  letters  in  Persian  on  various 
subjects.     Written  on  heavy  paper  in  a  characteristic  Pei-sian  hand. 
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with  iHiuKTiHL-  iiiaiyiii;il  iiuUs.  Itubrk'atcil ;  lid  K'iivus;  size  of  loiif 
8 1  X  5s  inches. 
IV.  The  Mmiamat  of  Hariri.  Finely  written  on  heavy  jiapor,  ami  vowelod 
throiighont.  117  leaves;  size  of  leaf,  12}  X  t*  inolies.  On  tlic  last  paso 
are  the  following  inomoramla:  "The  |)ro|)erty  of  the  Convent  of  Mar 
Johanna  Ks-Silri,"  anil  "Came  into  the  possession  of  Jurgi  (George) 
DnniviU  in  the  year  1131"  (A.  D.  1717). 
V.  No  Catalogue  nnniber. 

Notes  (in  Hernian)  on  tlio  Kthiopie  Conrse  of  Prof.  II.  Iliipfeld,  taken 
iluring  the  winter  ,seme,ster  lS32-o3.  Contains  an  Ktliiopic  Ctranmiar 
(pp.  134),  aiul  Chrestoniathy  (pp.  M),  with  two  detached  tables  of 
paradigms.  Written  in  small,  neat  tjerinan  hand.  Size  of  page,  8]  X 
64  inches.    Last  page  dated  March  21,  1833. 


A  Review  of  Professor  A.  H.  Tolman's  "Shakes- 
peare's Part  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  (^I'ublica- 
tioHs  of  Mod.  Lang.  Soc,  Vol.  \',  pp.  202-252).  By  F.  J. 
Mather,  Ju. 

The  nearly  allied  plays,  The  Supposes,  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  (TAS.), 
and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (TTS.)  are  examined  and  their  relations 
discussed. 

The  Supposes,  1566,  was  translated  by  George  Gascoigne  from  Ariosto's 
comedy  Gli  Supposiii. 

The  Taming  of  a  Slirew  (TAS.),  printed  1594,  is  in  general  inferior  dra- 
matically to  TTS.,  and  shows  imitation  of  Marlowe  in  gener.al  style  and  in 
verbal  borrowing. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  (TTS.),  folio  text,  1623,  undated  quarto, 
1615-20,  shows  many  verbal  similarities  to  TAS.,  and  agrees  very  closely 
with  it  in  action,  and  judged  by  the  unstopt  line  test  should  be  a  very  early 
work  of  Shakespeare's. 

TAS.  and  TTS.  have  drawn  upon  The  Supposes  for  the  plot.  TTS.  has 
borrowed  more  than  TAS.  Each  has  added  the  Induction  and  the  Taming 
proper  from  other  sources  than  The  Supposes. 

TAS.  is  more  likely  to  be  the  source  of  TTS.  than  the  reverse. 

A.  Because  of  "  the  superiority  of  TTS.  to  TAS.  in  the  dramatic  effec- 
tiveness of  its  language  and  handling,  and  especially  in  the  force  of  those 
si)eeches  and  incidents  which  are  found  only  in  TTS." 

B.  Certain  words  and  phrases  not  agreeing  with  their  context  iu  TTS. 
are  made  clear  by  reference  to  corresponding  passages  in  TAS. 

On  the  theory  that  TAS.  is  a  source  of  TTS.,  the  relations  of  the  three 
plays  are  shown  by  the  following  scheme : 

The  Supposes. 


.2  <»  S-a 

*-     0)  w  p 


I  ^ 


3^^ 
■i:  "^ 


A  young  gentlemau  dis- 
guise^ liiiuself  iu  order  to 
sue  for  a  lady,  tlie  heroine, 
wliile  Iiis  servant  take.s  tlie 
master's  rule.  A  false  fat  Iter 
gives  assurance  of  a  mar- 
riage portion.  Tlie  real 
father  appears. 


An  old  and  wealthy  suitor  is  a  rival  for 
the  hand  of  the  heroine.  Her  father  de- 
sires a  large  dowry  for  her.  The  servant 
who  lakes  his  master's  role  urges  a  pre- 
tended suit  for  the  hand  of  his  master's 
ladylove.  Deception  is  used  to  induce  an 
old  man  to  play  the  role  of  father.  Sharp 
encounter  between  the  true  father  and  the 
lalse  one. 


uring  most  of  the  play  there  is 
third  veritable  suitor  for  the  hand 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  (of  the  heroine  of  the  under  plot. 

Professor  ten  Brink's  theory  explains  some  difficulties  left  unsolved  by 

the  foregoing  arrangement.     It  maj'  be  expressed  graphically  as  follows : 

The  Supposes.  TTS.  and  TAS.  come  from  a  common  source  S,  which  is 

an  early  play  of  Shakespeare's. 

S   \  TTS.  is  a  revision  of  the  early  play.     TAS.  is  stolen  from 

S.     This  bold  theory  explains  : 

(1).  The  small  percentage  of  unstopt  lines  in  TTS. 
(2).  The  fact  that  so  fine  a  comedy  as  TAS.  should  have 
been  published  anonymously. 


TAS. 


TTS. 


(3).  Tlie  (lillicult  fact  that  Shakespeare  should  have  made  so  little  change 
in  adopting  the  play  of  another. 

The  fact  that  considerable  verbal  borrowing  from  Marlowe  litis  been  found 
in  TAS.  gives  color  to  the  theory  that  it  is  not  an  original  piece. 

The  .sources  of  the  Induction  ami  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  prii|ier  are 
discussed  at  considerable  lengtli.  It  is  bard  to  ii.K  upon  a  deliiiite  source 
for  either.  The  poor  man  turned  lord  for  a  day,  and  the  taming  of  the 
shrewish  wife  were  poponlar  subjects  of  tales,  b;illads,  etc.  All  the  com- 
parative maleritil  is  presented ; — besides  English  versions,  those  from  the 
East,  Denmark,  France,  Spain,  etc. 

TAS.  is  probably  the  work  of  one  hand  only.  The  arguments  advanced 
by  Mr.  Frey,  in  the  Bankside  ed.,  for  Shakespearean  authorship,  are  not 
compelling. 

TTS.  shows  only  one  hand  besides  Shakespeare's.  The  differences  in 
style  between  the  two  parts  are  in  general  plainly  marked.  Shakespeare's 
work  is  confined  to  the  Induction  and  to  the  characters  of  Katharine, 
Petruchio  and  Gruiiiio. 

The  division  of  Furnivall  and  of  Fleay  is  confirmed  except  in  two 
instances.    The  following  parts  of  the  play  are  to  be  given  to  Shakespeare. 

The  Induction,  with  Furnivall  is.  Fleay. 

II,  i,  115-326;  115-168  doubtfully  accepted  by  Furn.  and  Fl.  are  to  be 
accepted. 

III,  ii,  89-125;  1-88  (accepted  by  Furn.  and  Fl.)  rejected  because  of  bad 
versification  and  unshakespearean  syncopated  forms. 

III,  ii,  186-241. 

IV,  i,  iii,  V. 

V,  ii,  1-181. 

Ill,  ii,  151-185,  which  Furnivall  and  Fleay  accepted,  is  probably  to  be  re- 
jected. It  has  no  counterpart  in  TAS.,  while  all  the  other  Shakespearean  pas- 
sages are  paralleled  there.    The  oath  "gogswouns"  isnot  Shakespiearean,  etc. 

Examination  of  the  non-Shakespearean  portion  of  TTS.  brings  out  certain 
similarities  with  phrases  and  constructions  characteristic  of  t!ie  plays  of 
Greene,  and  suggests  the  theory  that  he  may  have  been  the  co-laborer  with 
Shakespeare.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Greene  died  in  1592,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Shakespeare's  helper  was  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  Greene. 

The  summing  up  is  as  follows : 

"If  Shakespeare  wrote,  as  we  believe,  the  core  of  the  play,  the  actual 
taming  of  the  shrew,  he  gave  practically  his  entire  attention  to  but  three 
characters — Petruchio,  Katharine  and  Grumio.  We  should  naturally  con- 
jecture, therefore,  that  he  wrote  his  part  first,  and  then  handed  it  over  to 
the  associate  for  completion.  The  picture  is  not  made  to  fit  the  frame,  but 
the  frame  to  fit  the  picture." 


A  Classical  Reminiscence  in  Shakespeare. 

GUDEMAN. 


By   A. 


[Abstract  of  a  paper  road  before  the  University  Pbilological  Association,  February  20, 1891J 

To  the  following  passage  in  Shakespeare's  "Henry  V,"  Act  iii,  sc.  5, 
1.  50  fl;, 

"  Hush  ou  his  host  as  dotk  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon," 

Steevens  has  this  note:  " luppiter  hibernas  cana  nive  conspwit  Alpcs,  Furius 
Bibaculus  aji.  Horatium." 

The  simile  under  notice,  though  omitted  in  Oxberry's  stage  edition  of 
"  Henry  V"  (London,  1823),  is  by  no  means  a  merely  ornate  appendage  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  introduced  with  admirable  fitness  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  heightening  the  elhos  of  the  passage.  Personifying  the  Alps  and 
re|)resenting  them  in  the  act  of  spitting  and  voiding  their  rheum  upon  the 
valley,  is,  of  cour.se,  but  a. figurative'^  mode  of  expressing  the  contempt  and 
fury  with  which  the  French  are  to  rush  upon  their  English  foe.  But  while 
the  meaning  is  thus  clear,  the  image  itself  is  singularly  inelegant  and  gro- 
tesque. We  may  add  that  this  grossness  is  enhanced  by  the  tautological 
continuation  of  the  vulgar  metaphor  in  "void  his  rheum  upon." 


1  Both  expressions  are  appropriately  used  iu  a /tYera/ sense  iu  Shylock's  speech  ("M. 
of  V."  Act  i,  S'.ene  3,  II.  Kit,  109,  IIS),  for  as  Quintilian  (X,  l,  9)  well  puts  it:  "nam  et 
humilibus  interim  et  vulgaribus  (sc.  verbis)  est  opus  et  quae  nitidiore  in  parte  videutur 
soidida,  «6i  rej(/jo«ci(,  proprie  dicuntur." 
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The  most  remarkable  point,  however,  to  be  noticed  in  our  passage,  is  the 
unique  use  of  "Alps"  in  the  singular  number.  The  same  proper  name 
occurs  in  three  other  places  in  Shakespeare,  which  permit  of  no  strict  infer- 
ence as  to  the  granmiatical  number. 

Now  the  coarseness  of  the  metaphor,  the  tautology,  and  above  all  the 
surprising  construction,  are  all  admirably  accounted  for,  if  we  admit  that 
Shakespeare  had  in  mind  this  line  from  lloraoe,  'Sat.'  ii,  .5,  41:  "  Furius 
hibernas  cana  nive  conspuU  Alpis."  The  e.'sternal  resemblance  between  the 
two  passages,  especially  as  the  metaphor  is  not  of  a  kind  that  would  readily 
occur  to  two  poets  independently,  is  indeed  so  striking  that  one  would  be 
reluctant  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  coincidence  rather  than  as  an  actual  rem- 
iniscence, even  if  there  were  no  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  the  latter 
view.  Happily,  such  evidence  is  not  wanting.  For  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  Shakespeare,  if  he  read  the  lines,  had  no  suspicion  of  Furius  being  a 
proper  name.  No  English  commentary  could  have  given  him  the  infor- 
mation that  it  is  so,  as  none  existed  when  "  Henry  V"  was  written  (1599); 
the  only  translation  of  the  'Satires'  possibly  accessible  to  him  reveals  no 
trace  of  the  proper  name,  and  the  context  of  the  Latin  contains  no  hint  of 
the  matter.  Shakespeare  found  himself  accordingly  obliged  to  join  Furitis 
as  an  adjective  wilii  Alpis,  whi(^li  thus  became  the  only  available  subject  for 
the  singular  verb  conspuit}  This  theory,  then,  explains  not  only  how  the 
poet,  against  his  own  better  knowledge  and  contrary  to  all  usage,  came  to 
use  'Alps'  in  the  singular,  but  it  also  accounts  for  the  tautological  contin- 
uation of  the  metaphor,  since  "  void  his  rheum  upon"  was  easily  suggested 
by  the  word  Furius,  the  moment  this  was  regarded  as  an  adjective. 

A  fuller  abstract  of  this  paper  is  given  in  Modern  Lanyuage  Notes,  Ajjril, 
1891. 


The  Origins  of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry.    By  F.  M. 

Warren. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  react  before  tlie  University  Pbilologieal  Associafion,  March  20, 1S9I.] 

The  main  material  of  the  modern  novel  is  drawn  from  the  Spanish 
romances  of  chivalry.  These  romances,  though  written  in  Spain,  are 
Spanish  in  spirit  alone.  The  adventures  they  relate  resemble  most  strongly 
those  of  the  Breton  stories  of  French  mediaeval  literature,  and  the  places 
and  topography,  which  are  the  setting  of  the  romances,  are  found  in 
Northern  Europe. 

These  points  having  been  established  some  time  since,  there  remained 
the  task  of  tr.acing  more  definitely  tlie  influence  of  the  mediaeval  French- 
poems  on  the  later  Spanish  romances,  notably  on  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant, Ainadis  de  Oaxda. 

A  model  as  to  the  method  of  investigation  was  found  in  Rohde's  Der 
griechische  Roman  und  seine  Vorldiifer.  The  same  elements,  which  combined 
to  form  the  Greek  novel  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  united  in  making  the 
romances  of  chivalry.  These  elements  are  adventure  and  love.  In  both 
cases  the  different  adventurous  episodes  are  held  together  by  the  thread  of 
a  love  story.  The  whole  tone  and  coloring  however  are  radically  opposite 
in  each. 

First,  therefore,  since  the  romances  of  chivalry  are  tales  of  love  between 
people  of  noble  birth,  it  was  necessary  to  find  such  tales  in  tlie  early  French 
literature.  And  precisely,  the  poems  known  as  romances,  which  date  from 
the  last  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  oti'er  many  examples  of  the  kind. 
The  embryo  of  Amadis  de  Oawia  could  easily  have  been  a  romance  not 
handed  down  in  its  original  form.  Similar  subjects  are  treated  in  the  Celtic 
lais. 

Now  an  expansion  of  the  romance  and  lai  was  often  the  roman  d'  avenlure, 
which  was  evidently  the  favorite  form  of  fashionable  literature  from  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth.  The 
roman  d'  avenlure  did  not  confine  itself  to  local  stories  but  drew  from  all 
available  sources,  mediaeval  and  ancient,  European  and  Asiatic.  Indeed 
tlie  first  writer  of  romans  d'  avenlure,  Gaulier  d'  Arras,  made  use  of  a  Byz.aii- 
tine  subject,  of  which  a  mediaeval  Greek  version  is  known.  The  romans  d' 
avenlure  already  have  a  distinct  plot  and  are  of  considerable  length.  They 
may  be  called  in  fact  novels  in  verse.     Well-known  romans  d'  avenlure  are 


1  To  say  thai  the  Latin  adjective  ia  furiosus  and  not  furius,  or  that  tlie  plural  Afpis  is 
feminine,  in  no  way  militates  against  the  above  argumentation,  for  the  English  word 
furious  easily  stifled  any  suspicion  as  to  its  proper  Latin  equivalent,  while  Alpis  in  the 
singular  would  be  vuuculine,  like  Apenninus,  sc.  mens. 


those  relating  the  fortunes  of  Flore  and  Elanchefleur,  a  story  of  plainly 
Eastern  origin,  while  the  Greek  novel,  ApoUonius  of  Tyre,  preserved  only  in 
translations,  was  worked  over  into  a  French  poem  and  artificially  attached 
to  the  cycle  of  Charlemagne.  ApoUonius,  popular  also  in  Spain,  may  easily 
have  furnished  a  model  to  the  authors  of  Amadis. 

Closely  akin  to  the  romans  d'  avenlure  are  the  minor  poems  of  the  Breton 
cycle,  which  recount  the  exploits  of  some  one  knight  of  Arthur's  court. 
They  contain  many  of  the  adventures  which  delighted  the  readers  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry.  The  knight,  immediately  on  settting  out  on  his 
journey,  finds  himself  in  an  unknown  country,  is  assailed  at  the  cross-roads 
by  hostile  knights,  arrives  at  enchanted  castles,  subdues  giants,  frees 
maidens  and  undergoes  the  various  perils  and  triumphs  wliich  gave  Amadis 
his  great  renown.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  Arthurian  poem  is 
Chretien's  Chevalier  au  lion. 

All  these  prototypes  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  were  in  verse.  It  is 
necessary  to  find  a  prose  intermediary.  This  was  furnished  by  the  versions 
of  the  longer  poems  of  the  Round  Table,  which  went  into  prose  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  and  which  related  at  length  the  fortunes  of 
Tristran,  of  Merlin,  of  Lancelot  and  of  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  That 
all  these  were  favorites  intiie  Peninsula  is  proven  by  their  translations  into 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Their  inliuence  on  the  romances  of  chivalry  is 
obvious.  The  first  book  of  yl?Mat/i.s  de  Gaula  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  directly  modelled  on  the  prose  Tristran. 

Minor  characteristics  of  the  later  books  of  ^4madi's  and  of  its  imitations 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French  heroic  epic  after  it  had  been 
affected  by  the  Breton  romances.  Thus  the  giants  in  Amadis  are  not  ogres 
but  Pagans,  as  in  the  Carolingian  poems.  And  once,  a  horse  in  the  roman- 
ces of  chivalry  fights  his  master's  enemies  as  did  the  famous  steed.  Bayard. 
More  important  however  is  the  change  of  topography.  The  friends  and 
relatives  of  Amadis,  like  the  paladins  of  Ch;irlemagne  in  the  later  poems, 
extend  the  circle  of  their  exploits  far  beyond  Western  Europe  to  Constan- 
tinople and  Asia.  It  is  very  probable  also  that  the  poems  on  Alexander 
the  Great,  of  which  a  Catalan  version  remains,  may  have  aided  tliis  change 
of  locality.  A  fusion  of  the  adventures  of  Alexander  with  material  imita- 
ted from  the  Breton  prose  narratives  did  in  fact  produce  a  long  romance  in 
French,  Perceforest,  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  story  o[  Amadis  was  current  in  Portugal  as  early  as  the  first  quarter 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  same  records  of  court  poetry  testify  also  to 
the  vogue  of  the  romans  d'  avenlure  and  Breton  poems.  Why  the  fortunes 
of  Amadis  and  Oriana  took  precedence  over  other  stories  of  love  and  adven- 
ture cannot  be  determined.  Rut  since  they  did,  the  narrative  which 
embodied  them  made  free  use  of  all  the  romantic  material  belonging  to  the 
times,  and  thus  expanded  the  simple  romance  by  joining  episode  to  episode. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  this  investigation  is  that  the  nucleus  of 
Amadis  de  Gaula  is  a  court  story  found  in  some  French  romance  and  which, 
witli  many  others,  was  trans|danted  to  Portugal.  That,  in  the  new  coun- 
try it  expanded  under  many  influences  foreign  to  its  first  conception,  and 
principally  under  those  of  the  prose  romances  of  the  Round  Table.  From 
these  outside  sources  it  borrowed  the  mass  of  details  but  preserved  through- 
out its  original  plot. 


Heine  and  Justinus  Kerner.    By  Henry  Wood. 

(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  University  riiilological  Association,  April  17,  1891.) 

The  point  of  view  for  this  paper  is  supplied  by  the  two  facts,  that  Heine's 
editors  and  critics  have  ignored  his  special  obligations  to  his  predecessors 
in  the  German  Romantic  School,  and  that  Heine  himself  has  scarcely  con- 
fessed to  any,  except  in  the  case  of  Uhland.  Aside  from  numerous  verbal 
correspondences,  Heine  has  borrowed  from  Kerner,  first :  characteristic  and 
individual  thoughts  which  give  their  stamp  to  those  productions  of  both 
poets  in  which  they  occur;  and  second:  complete  situations,  made  use  of 
by  Heine  in  a  modified  form.  The  chief  borrowings  are  found  in  Heine's 
'Nordseebilder'  I.  Nr.  2.  4.  7.  10,  and  II.  Nr.  3.  The  source  is  in  nearly 
every  case  Kerner's  prose  romance  'die  Reiseschatten,'  published  1811. 
Heine's  debts  to  Achiin  von  Arniiii  and  Immermann  are  pointed  out  and 
made  use  of  .as  parallel  phenomena,  which  serve  to  explain  and  enforce  his 
obligations  to  Kerner. 

The  paper  will  be  printed  in  The  Americaji  Journal  of  Philology,  vol. 
xii.,  No.  2. 
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Hartmann  von  Aue's  I wein :  Introduction,  Lines  20-30. 
By  Henry  Wood. 

(Presented,  in  substance,  before  the  University  Philological  Association,  November 
20, 1890.) 

In  line  22  Bil  (ami  tiow  X)  read  tmrf  da-  ez,  or  und  ez.  Lachiiianii  refers 
«  to  Ulcere  30,  ami  ilefemls  the  plural  an  den  buochen  22  on  tlie  groiitid  that 
Hartmann  took  the  story  of  the  rape  of  the  queen  4530-1721  from  some 
other  soiiree  than  Chretien's  Chevalier  au  lion.  I'anl  (PBB  1.352)  calls 
this  only  a  hypothesis,  since  the  story  in  question  might  have  been  ll's  own 
invention.  He  regards  the  objections  against  the  pi.  an  den  buochen  as  still 
in  force.  This  he  uses  to  discredit  the  reading  ez,  for  wliich  he  substitutes 
Djbdpr  daz  er  an  den  buochen  las.  A  still  further  objection  to  ez,  according 
10  Paul,  lies  in  25  daz  er  ouch  tihtens  pllac;  H's  having  read  the  source  or 
sources  (ni<ri-c)  to  his  present  work  'cannot  liave  had  the  general  result 
that  he  occupied  himself  with  writing  poetry ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  take 
1.  26  in  any  otlier  than  a  general  sense.' 

If,  its  now  proposed,  ez  22  is  made  to  refer,  not  directly  to  vuere  30,  but 
to  lines  1-20  as  summarizing  (Ae  whole  story  of  King  Arthur,  the  plural  an 
den  buochen  becomes  the  only  appropriate  reading,  and  seems  to  meet 
all  demands. 

The  statement  that  1.  25  can  be  taken  only  '  in  a  general  sense '  does  not 
satisfy.  In  the  phrase  daz  er  ouch  tihtetis  pjlac  the  substantive  tihten  means 
'  schriftliche  .\ufl';issuug.'  Paul  paraphrases  'dass  er  sich  auch  mit  Kichten 
abgegeben  hat.'  But  it  is  evident  that  tihtens  must  follow  the  idea  contained 
in  ez  (22).  If  the  latter  refers  to  the  story  of  Arthur  as  given  in  lines 
1-20,  then  tihtens  must  refer  to  certain  portions  of  that  story  which  the 
poet  had  already  made  the  subject  of  poetical  composition:  'so  that  he 
applied  himself  to  writing  a  story  about  King  Arthur  the  Good';  tihtens 
pjlegen  conveys,  in  the  form  of  a  modest  reference  to  the  character  and 
pretensions  of  his  first  poetical  work,  the  .same  information  that  is  con- 
tained in  Gregorius:  der  dise  rede  berihte  inliusche  und  gciihte,  and  in  Tristan 
161:  dazich  in  siner  rihte  rihte  dise  tihte,  where  tihte  is  not  'Gedicht,'  but 
'  Dichtung ; '  cf.  Grimm,  W'h.  VII,  173S  '  pflegen,  besonders  mit  dem  Genitiv 
eines  Abstractums,  oft  nur  den  verbalen  BegriH  init  kaum  merkbarer  Abstu- 
fimg  umschreibend.'  cf.  Parz.  2SS,  24  satel  rimens  pjlegen. 

In  line  26  daz  has  uniforndy  been  made  to  begin  a  new  sentence;  by 
Lachmann  in  his  parentliesis  and  by  Paul  in  a  j^riucipal  sentence.  26-27 
have  therefore  been  rendered  :  '  he  was  diligent  in  writing  such  poetry  as 
would  please.'  According  to  the  explanation  now  oflered,  line  26  belongs  to 
what  precedes;  daz  depending  upon  tihtens  pflac  in  a  construction  precisely 
similar  to  862 :  ouch  lean  erz  mir  ivol  tindersagen  mit  selher  vuoge  als  er  ie  pjtac, 
die  niemen  lool  gezilmen  mac.  It  is  quite  natural  that  tihtens  pflegen,  in  the 
concrete  meaning  indicated  above,  should  be  followed  by  the  same  relative 
daz  (die)  'which,'  that  follows  vuoge  pflegen.  *■ 

The  verbs  las  22  and  pflac  25  must  be  taken  as  pluperfects  in  force;  but 
with  line  27  a  new  statement  with  the  force  of  a  true  preterite  is  made :  dd 
kSrl  er  slnen  vlts  an  '  the  poet  now  applied  all  his  energy  and  talent  to  it,'  i. 
e.  to  a  poetical  treatment  of  the  Arthurian  legend,  which  shouhl  bring  out 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  story,  indicated  in  lines  1-3.  The  fact  that  he 
follows  Chretien  in  the  main  does  not  .-iffect  this  result.  The  deeper  con- 
ception of  the  story,  as  given  in  Iwein,  is  Hartmann's  own.  '  Scetde  und 
ere  leuchtet  als  unwandelbarer  Leitstern  in  den  ersten  Zeilen  des  Gedichtes, 
Scdde  und  ere  in  der  letzten.'     Benecke,  p.  258. 

Paul's  view  (PBB  I.  353)  that  Hartmann  would  not  have  scrupled  to 
repeat  in  Iwein  a  phrase  already  used  in  a  former  poem  of  his  own  fails  to 
discrimin.ite  between  comparatively  unimportant  passages  and  Hartmann's 
carefully  written  introductions.  The  first  episodes  of  '  Erec,'  along  with 
the  introduction,  have  been  lost,  but  the  point  of  view,  as  subsumed  from 
the  contents,  is  that  of  a  poem  written  to  please.  Erec,  cured  of  inglorious 
ease,  gains  from  .\rthur  the  highest  worldly  commendation :  dH  hdst  wol 
gemeret  unsers  haves  wiinne.  The  '  Armer  Heinrich  '  and  the  'Gregorius' 
both  have  introductory  statements  of  great  interest.  A  comparison  of  these 
with  the  Iwein  introduction  suggests  a  new  argument  for  the  order  of  com- 
position of  Hartmann's  principal  works.  The  opening  lines  of  the  former 
poem  gives  as  the  poet's  object :  dd  mite  er  sxccere  stunde  mohle  sen/ter  machen, 
und  von  s6  getvantai  sachen,  daz  gates  crcn  tiihtc,  und  dd  mite  er  sich  mShte 
gelieben  den  liuten.  This  deepens  the  motive  of  'Erec'  ;  the  honor  of  God 
is  added  to  the  praise  of  men,  but  is  still  subordinated.     'Gregorius'  ends; 


Hartman,  der  sin  arbeit  an  dilz  getihte  lidt  geleil  gate  und  iu  ze  minnen,  der 
gerl  dar  an  gewinnen  ze  line  ton  iu  alien  daz  ir  iu  Idt  gcrallen,  die  ez  harenl  ode 
leseiit,  daz  ir  bittende  iveseni  daz  im  diu  swlde  gescheht  daz  er  inch  noch  gesehe 
in  dem  himelriche.  The  desire  to  please  appears  here  no  longer  as  a  distinct 
motive ;  the  poet's  sole  interest  in  the  hearer's  delight  is  that  it  m:iy  inspire 
pious  wishes  for  the  eternal  peace  of  them  both.  The  parallelism  between 
ni-6t-i(  (Greg.  3S17)  and  vliz  (Iw.  27)  does  not  weaken  the  special  application 
of  the  latter  word  to  Hartmann's  rising  interest  in  the  ethical  teachings  of 
Arthur's  life ;  for  the  (.hcgorius  has  no  connection  with  the  Arthurian  cycle. 
The  correspondence  would  furnish  some  confirmation  of  the  improbable 
theory  that  'Gregorius'  is  later  than  'Armer  Heinrich,'  were  it  not  that  the 
nature  of  the  subject  would  naturally  sugsest  such  an  introduction.  In  any 
case,  all  the  correspondences  point  to  Iwein  as  the  latest  written  of  Hart- 
mann's works.  Lines  20-30  of  the  latter  poem,  as  e.tplained  above,  may  now 
be  rendered  as  follows :  'A  knight  who  had  been  well  taught  (i.  e.  was  skilled 
in  reading),  and  who,  when  he  could  put  his  time  to  no  better  use,  had 
read  it  (the  story  of  Arthur)  in  books,  with  the  result  that  he  wrote  a 
poem  ('Erec')  on  this  theme,  which  may  prove  pleasing  to  the  ear,  now 
applied  himself  zealously  to  the  task  (of  illustrating  by  the  example  of 
Arthur's  knights  the  truth  with  which  the  Iwein  begins:  '  he  who  with  all 
his  soul  follows  after  that  which  is  good  sh.ill  gain  happiness  and  honor'). 
He  was  calkd  Hartmann,  and  was  a  dependent  in  the  von  Ouwe  family. 
It  was  he  that  wrote  this  tale.' 


Goethe's  Debt  to  Shakespeare,  in  Faust.    By  Henry 

Wood. 

(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  tlie  University  Pliilological  Association,  January 
16,  1S91.) 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  identify  the  conception  and  chief  features 
of  the  '  Erdgeist '  iu  Goethe's  Faust  with  Shakespeare.  The  evidence  b 
based  upon  Goethe's  attitude  towards  Shakespeare,  as  attested  by  his  works, 
letters,  etc.,  both  in  general,  and  especi.illy  during  the  period  1770-75.  It 
is  expected  that  the  paper  will  be  published  in  a  separate  and  augmented 
form  early  in  the  autumn. 


Two  Spriiche  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. 
Henry  Wood. 


By 


(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  tbe  University  Philological  Association,  November 
20, 1890,  and  printed  In  The  American  Journal  qf  Philology,  Vol.  Xn,  No.  I.) 

31,  33. 

In  nomine  dumme  ich  ivil  beginnen:  sprechent  dmen 
(daz  ist  guot/iir  nngelilche  undfiir  dcs  tievels  sdmen), 
daz  ich  gesingen  tniieze  in  dirre  wise  ahS, 
swer  hoveschen  sane  undfroide  stcere,  daz  der  werde  unfro. 
This  is  Lachmann's  punctuation  of  the  first  four  verses.    All  later  editors 
follow  him,  and  thereby  commit  themselves  to  a  complicated  interpretation. 
Uhland's  version  of  the  passage  (V,  60;  published  1822)  appears  to  have 
been  neglected  or  forgotten  : 

'  In  nomine  domini !  ich  will  beginnen,  sprechet:  Amen  ! 
Das  ist  gut  fiir  Ungeliicke  imd  fiir  des  Teufels  Samen. 
Das  ich  nun  singen  miisse  in  dieser  Weise  also, 
Wer  hofischen  Sang  und  Freude  store,  dass  der  werde  unfroh  ! ' 
This  rendering  of  the  first  two  verses  is  more  simple  and  natural  in  tone 
than  is  possible  in  any  translation  entangled  in  Lachmann's  punctuation 
But  in  the  third  and  fourth  verses  the  sense  labors;  and  fortius,  Walther's 
usually  perspicuous  style  can  sciircely  be  m.ide  responsible.     The  difficultv 
appears  to  be  due  rather  to  the  supposition  that  the  first  verse  contains  a 
serious  invocation. 

Assuming  this  latter  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  parody,  the  following  new 
punctuation  is  now  offered : 

In  numme  dumme  ich  wil  beginnen :  sprechent,  dmen  ! 
daz  ist  guolfUr  ungeliicke  undfiir  des  tievels  sdmen, 
daz  ^  ich  gesingen  miieze  in  dirre  wise  als6. 
swer  hHveschen  sane  undfrSide  sta:re,  daz  der  toerde  unfr6! 

t  For  this  construction  with  daz-daz,  cf.  78,  'io  daz  ist  uns  ein  irGst  vor  alleni  tr6ste  dag 
man  d6  ze  himel  ir  wiUen  tuot. 


June,  1891.] 
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The  first  verse  is  a  taunting  variation  of  the  pious  flourish  with  which 
epic  singers  at  court  began  tlieir  narrations.    Tliere  is  ground  for  supposing 
tliat  tlie  epic  poets  anil  spilliute  were  among  Walther's  hest-liated  and  most 
persistent  rivals  ( VVihnanns,  Leben  286,  and  the  authorities  cited  on  p.  456) ; 
and  they — and  their  like — appear  to  be  the  cause  of  his  lament  (32,  1-4)  : 
ich  hdn  wol  unci  hovdichen  her  gesungen : 
mit  der  hiivescheil  bin  ich  nd  verdrungen, 
daz  die  unhovtschen  nil  ze  hove  genwniei-  sinl  dann  ich. 
daz  mich  eren  solde,  daz  uniret  mich. 

It  is,  therefore,  witli  a  toucli  of  comic  pathos,  that  Walther  emphasizes 
his  hatred  by  beginning  the  spruch  in  tlie  droning  style  of  these  poetasters : ' 

'  In  nnmme  dumnie  I  wUl  begin  ;  s.ay.  Amen  !  It  is  good  against  ill  luck 
and  the  devil's  seed  [but  not  to  the  credit  of  art,  nor  of  my  poetry]  that  I 
should  have"  to  sing  in  tliis  strain,  in  such  a  fashion.  Whoever'  brings 
courtly  song  and  merriment  into  discredit,  may  he  be  joyless  ! ' '  Tlie  first 
three  lines  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  spruch,  both  in  idea 
and  in  expression.  Tlie  scotiing  invocation  is  followed  by  a  real  invective, 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  style  and  art  of  the  minnesong.  In  the 
next  verse  (5)  the  tone  rises  to  a  dignified  protest  against  these  interlopers, 
as  well  as  to  a  justification  of  his  own  art,  and  the  poem  ends  with  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  Duke  Leopold. 

This  spriich  was  formerly  made  much  use  of,  in  biographies  of  Walther, 
as  the  first  written  in  this  '  tone '  and  as  a  '  Weihestrophe.'  The  name  was 
bestowed  on  account  of  the  'formliche  und  ausdriickliche  Einweihung' 
(Rieger  13).  Paul  ( PBB  8,165-6)  rightly  denied  that  the  strophe  has  any 
such  solemn  significance  (cf.  also  Wackeruell,  Zs.  f.  d.  Pli.  14,  246).  Wil- 
manns  called  the  first  lines  'koniisch  gefiirbt.'  The  true  explanation  would 
appear  to  lie  between  tliese  views ;  the  verses  are  a  mock-consecration  of 
what  the  poet  evidently  considered  an  unhovescher  sane  begun  in  self-defence. 

108,  6. 

This  strophe,  whicli  Laclimann  printed  among  Walther's  poems,  as  '  not 
unworthy  of  him,'  w.is  reclaimed  by  Wackernagel-Kiegcr  (XV)  for  Ulridi 
von  Singenberg;  and  later  editors  have  followed  them  (Wilmanns'  368). 
In  TJlrich's  poems,  it  has  usually  found  a  place  after  72-75  A  (WR  246; 
Bartsch,  Schweiz.  Minnes.  43),  which  are  in  the  same  '  tone' ;  bit  no  close 
connection  between  them  has  been  noticed.  Bartsch  (XXXVIII)  says: 
'  ganz  passend  ist  an  dieses  Lied  [72-75  A]  die  in  gleichem  Tone  gedichtete 
Trauerstrophe  urn  Walthers  Hingang  angereiht.'  But  a  comparison  with 
Walther  shows  that  the  strophe  in  question  is  modelled  after  100,  24 — 101, 
22,  and  also  that  it  formed  in  all  probability  the  last  verse  of  Ulrich's  song 
(72-75  A). 

Walther  100,24  fro  Welt.  Wackernagel-Rieger  245,25  min  vro  Well.  W. 
101,5  (cf.  117,8)  fro  Well,  ich  hdn  ze  vil  gesogen  ;  ich  wit  entvionen,  des  ist  zit. 
din  zarl  hdl  mich  vil  ndch  hclroijen,  wand  er  vil  siiezer  friiiden  gil.  WR  245,6 
desl  ir  site,  der  ich  so  holdez  herze  irage,  daz  si  so  siiezer  siieze  loenei,  daz  man  sich 
noste  ndch  der  liebcn  Hebe  scnel.  waz  diu  werde  minneclicher  minne  {friiide  C) 
git  dem,  der  etc.  W  101,3  so  dd  mir  rehle  widersagest,  so  wirsl  d4  niemer  viol 
gemuoi.  Wli  245,13  wie  kimde  ich  werden  hohgemunt  dne  ir  Irost.  W  100,35 
gedenk  waz  ich  dir  eren  hot,  waz  ich  dir  dines  willcn  lie,  als  dd  mich  diclce  sere 
baite.  WR  245,21  dem  tuot  si  Hep  und  tre  scMn  *  *  *  swen  si  mit  willen 
friiide  wert,  dem  gil  si  friiiden  siiiaz  er  ir  zer  welle  gert.  W  1 0 1 ,9  rfo  ich  dick  gesaeh 
rehl  under  ougen  {rf.  75,3),  do  was  din  schotven  wunderlieh  *  *  *  *  al 
sunder  lougen.  WR  245,19  er  muoz  lachen,  swer  ir  under  ougen  siht.  This 
suggests  for  the  lacuna  after  wmiderlich  a  plirase  like  des  munsl  ich  lachen,  in 
place  of  Lachmann's  des  muoz  ich  jehen.  cf.  MSH  2,332  dem  argen  under 
ougen  daz  geliicke  suoze  lachet.  W  101,21  got  gebe  dir  frowe,  guote  naht:  ich 
wil  ze  herberge  varn.  WR  246,7  uns  isl  unsers  sanges  meister  an  die  vart,  den 
man  e  von  der  Vogelweide  nande,  diu  xms  ndch  itn  alien  ist  vil  unverspart.  wnz 
fruml  nii  swaz  er  i  der  welle  erkan/Je?  The  moralizing  tone  in  this  last  is 
characteristic  of  Ulrich's  attitude  towards  Walther's  poetry.  It  occurs 
again  in  his  adaptation  (WR  211,9)  of  Walther's  spruch  28,1. 

1  cf.  10.3,37 'tcA  wmi  ein  ander  tCre,  wir  dceiun  in  sin  Ore,  daz  nie  kein  miuich  za  k6re  s6 
sSre  me  gesckrei.'  This  self-criticism,  wliich  Waltlier  puts  iu  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
objectionnhle  einer  hande  diet,  occur.s  in  a  j^rwc/iwliich  Rieger  (l.i)  connects  with  31,  33. 

2  For  this  sense  of  mueze,  cf.  Iwein  6557  nu  vurht  ich  aber  vil  sSre  daz  ich  dise  gr6z  ere  vil 
tiure  gelten  miieze  (lest  I  should  have  to  pay,  elc). 

3  For  swer  followed  liy  an  imprecation,  cf.  11,14  swer  dir  tluoche,  slverjhiochel  viit  fluocJtc 
volmezzen  I 

i  daz,  introducing  a  wish,  occurs:  52,18;  61,34;  93,3;  lllO.lX.  cf.  Iwein  6660  daz  ims 
dock  got  niht  lune,  der  daz  s6  vUzecltchen  tcte  I 


On  Professor  J.   Rendel  Harris's  "Diatessaron  of 
Tatian." 

[Part  of  a  Review  printed  in  The  Guardian,  London,  April  15,  1891  ] 

The  recovery  of  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  is  to  be  reckoned  as  a  literary 
event  similar  to  the  recovery  of  Clement's  "  Epistles  "  or  the  "  Didache," 
iind  of  not  less  importance.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  practically  nothing 
was  known  of  the  work.  In  1876  was  first  published  Moesinger's  edition 
of  Ephrem's  Commentary  on  Tatian's  work,  and  three  years  ago  Ciasca 
published  a  fidl  text  of  the  Diatessaron  based  on  two  Arabic  MSS.  at  Rome, 
and  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation.  We  are  now,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  examine  the  value  of  the  work  on  its  merits,  iuste;id  of  being 
obliged  to  rest  content  witli  inferences  from  stray  allusions,  often  con- 
tradictory. The  importance  of  the  Diatessaron  if  genuine  (and  as  yet  there 
has  been  not  even  a  whisper  that  it  is  a  forgery)  is  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  as  Mr.  Rendel  Harris  points  out,  a  Diatessaron,  or  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels,  necassarily  implies  the  existence  of  the  separate  elements 
liarmonised.  That  is  to  say,  for  the  work  of  Tatian  to  be  possible  there 
must  have  existed  our  four  Gospels  very  much  as  we  liave  them  now,  ami 
that  in  a  position  of  authority  marked  out  from  the  many  claim.tnts  to  that 
position,  some  of  whose  fragments  have  come  down  to  us  in  Apocryphal 
Gospels.  .  .  .  But  besides  the  importance  of  the  evidence  aftbrded  by 
the  Diatessaron  as  to  the  date  and  authority  of  our  four  Gospels,  it  has 
great  value,  even  though  it  comes  to  us  through  a  translation,  for  purposes 
of  textual  criticism.  This  value  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  the  readings 
of  Tatian  are  of  gi'eat  assistance  in  studying  the  early  history  of  the  Syriac 
version.  .  .  .  We  find  a  statement  of  the  importance  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  Ciasc:i  and  tlie  materials  on  whicli  it  is  based ;  and  this  is  followed 
by  the  historical  notices  of  the  Diatessaron,  beginning  with  the  "Doctrine 
of  Addai"  (a  document  probably  dating  from  the  opening  of  the  third 
century)  and  ending  with  the  notice  of  the  Scholiast  in  MS.  Evan.  72.  In 
these  there  is  little  or  nothing  new.  These  are  followed  by  quotations  from 
the  Diatesmron  found  in  Syri:ic  writers — e.  g.,  .Vphraate.-;  ;md  Ephrem.  .  .  . 
In  the  later  chapters  we  meet  with  an  examination  of  some  among  the 
many  jioints  of  contact  between  the  Diatessaron.  and  the  Western  texts  which 
arc  often  curiously  allied  with  it.  Mr.  Rendel  Harris  points  out  how,  here 
and  there,  some  cursive  MS.,  whose  text  is  as  a  rule  conformed  to  the  ordi- 
nary type,  preserves  a  reading  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Diatessaron.  In 
an  appendix  we  find  the  text,  and  a  good  facsirnite,  of  the  uncial  fragment 
of  the  Gospels  known  as  W'^.  .  .  . 

In  his  Preface  he  says — and  the  words  of  such  an  authority  carry  weight: — 

"  I  cannot  but  believe  that  we  are  on  the  border  of  a  new  era  in  the 
criticism  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  and  that  before  long  the  obscurity 
whi'h  hangs  over  the  primitive  texts  will  in  great  men.surc  di.'<appear." 

Tlie  problems  that  demand  further  examination,  in  which  the  labours  of 
persons  interested  in  textual  criticism  might  well  be  employed,  are  thus 
stated : — 

"  What  Greek  text  [i.  e.,  underlying  the  Syriac]  was  this  ?  An  ordinary 
Western  copy?  And  did  Tatian  write  bis  work  originally  in  Greek,  and 
then  translate  it  into  Syriac;  or  was  his  earliest  edition  a  bilingual  in  the 
style  of  ( :odex  Bczae  with  line  for  line  translation  ?  And  whether  in  Greek 
or  in  Syriac  did  it  exercise  any  reflex  influence  upon  the  current  texts,  and 
if  so,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  this  influence  in  extant  copies?'' 

We  hope  that  before  long  Mr.  Rendel  Harris  will  give  us  in  a  larger 
work  on  the  Diatessaron  his  opinion  on  these  questions,  which  are,  as  he 
says,  "  at  present  involved  in  great  obscurity." 


On  the  Structure  and  Some  Physical  Properties  of 
Soils.  By  Prof.  JMilton  Whitney,  of  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

(Abstract  of  a  paper  read  Ijofore  the  University  Scientific  Association,  March  26, 1S91.) 

There  is  no  more  important  economic  problem  to-day  than  the  production 
of  food  and  textile  fibre  to  support  the  life  of  a  nipidly  increasing  popula- 
tion and  to  supply  their  rapidly  increasing  wants  in  this  age  of  advancing 
civilization.  Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all  manufactures,  trade  and  com- 
merce and  the  soil  is  the  b.asis  of  all  agriculture.  This  was  not  generally 
recognized  until  Liebig's  brilliant  generalization  of  the  mineral  theory  of 
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plant  growth,  nml  there  was  in  eonscqnenre  no  material  advance  in  agri- 
cultural nu'thoils  or  jiraclices  until  his  lime.  Since  then  this  mineral  theory 
lias  been  the  siihject  of  n  vast  amount  of  the  most  patient  research  carried 
on  in  the  field,  laboratory,  and  jdant  house.  At  first  it  was  only  considered 
nece-^sary  to  determine  the  chcnucal  comimsilion  of  a  soil  and  the  compo- 
sition of  a  given  crop  lo  indicate  whether  the  soil  had  all  the  elements  of 
plant  food  in  the  relative  amount  contained  in  the  plant  to  show  whether 
the  soil  was  well  adapted  to  the  crop  or  how  it  could  be  made  .h)  by  the 
addition  of  chemical  substances.  Then  it  was  found  that  all  soils  have 
sntlicicnt  plant  food  for  ages  lo  come,  and  that  continued  cropping  during 
the  lifetime  of  a  man  would  not  reduce  this  amount  materially.  Then  it 
was  claimed,  and  is  still  held  by  many,  that  only  a  very  small  jiart  of  the 
plant  food  in  the  soil  is  in  a  condition  to  be  readily  available  to  plants,  and 
if  this  available  food  is  not  used  up  it  quickly  reverts  to  a  rocky  and  insol- 
uble form.  Then  it  was  endeavored  by  the  use  of  solvents  of  various  strengths 
to  determine  how  much  of  this  plant  food  is  at  any  time  available  to  plants, 
and  failing  in  this,  the  work  has  been  pushed  blindly  forward  with  plat 
experiments,  trying  all  kinjls  of  mixtures  of  all  kinds  of  fertilizers,  on  all 
kinds  of  soils,  indiscriminately,  as  one  might  go  into  a  drug  store  in  the  dark 
and  blindly  try  all  the  drugs  to  cure  dyspepsia,  for  it  is  dyspepsia  that  afl'ects 
the  plant  more  often  than  anything  else, — an  inability  to  appropriate  and 
assimilate  the  food  within  reach.  We  are  spending  vast  sums  of  money 
for  commercial  fertilizers  which  are  used  indiscriminately  on  all  classes  of 
soil,  whether  they  be  light  and  sandy,  or  stifTwith  clay. 

The  physical  character  of  the  soil  has  been  considered  in  all  or  nearly 
all  the  investigations  I  have  ever  seen,  a  vague,  complex,  but,  on  the  whole, 
a  relatively  unimportant  common  factor.  The  soil  is  considered  a  unit.  Soils 
differ  phvsically  just  as  men  differ  physically.  There  is  a  type  of  soil  suited 
to  gras-s,  another  to  wheat,  others  to  the  different  grades  of  tobacco,  and  still 
others  to  trucks  and  vegetables.  The  whole  appearance  and  aspect  of  the 
soils  differ  to  the  eye  and  touch. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  changing  seasons  of  wet  or  dry  or  hot  or  cold 
have  far  more  effect  on  the  crops  than  any  combination  of  manures.  This 
in  itself  is  a  significant  fact. 

In  ten  years  a  soil  may  be  so  worn  out  as  to  become  a  barren  waste. 
This  is  not  from  any  loss  of  plant  food,  for  the  amount  so  removed  from 
the  soil  is  relatively  so  small  that  it  connot  be  detected  with  any  certainty. 
But  the  fact  confronts  us,  that  the  wheat  and  corn  lands  of  tlie  great  North- 
west are  deteriorating,  and  the  wheat  and  tobacco  lands  of  our  own  State 
are  deteriorating,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  product. 

I  come  now  to  the  main  point  of  this  paper,  that  the  exhatistion  of  soils 
is  physical  rather  than  chemical ;  that  vegetation  under  given  climatic  con- 
ditions is  dependent  upon  the  circulation  or  movement  of  water  in  the  soil, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  change  the  physical  conditions  of  the  soil  so  as  to 
control  this  water  circulation  and  so  control  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  plant.  Nay,  further,  that  the  chief  benefit  derived  from  the  use  of 
conmiercial  fertilizers  and  manures  is  their  physical  effect  on  the  soil  which 
modifies  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  water  rather  than,  as  heretofore  supposed, 
to  the  actual  amount  of  food  they  supply  the  plant.  The  soil  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vast  irrigating  pump  which  provides  standing  room  for  the 
plant  and  supplies  it  constantly  with  nutritive  fluids.  If  too  much  water 
is  supplied  the  plant  is  inclined  to  develop  leaf  in  large  excess,  if  too  little 
water  is  supplied  the  growth  is  stunted,  but  it  puts  on  relatively  more  fruit. 
It  is  a  mean  between  them  that  is  desired  for  all  plants,  but  a  different 
mean  for  each  class  of  plants. 

The  soil  is  composed  of  minute  fragments  of  rocks  and  minerals,  with 
varving  quantities  of  organic  matter.  Even  the  poorest  and  most  barren 
soils  are  shown  by  chemical  analysis  to  have  sufficient  plant  food  for  count- 
less generations  of  plant  life,  while  in  ten  years  or  less  a  soil  may  be 
"  worn  out "  and  made  for  a  time  a  barren  waste. 

However  compact  and  continuous  and  close  textured  a  soil  or  sub-soil 
looks,  there  is  still  about  50  per  cent,  by  volume  of  empty  space  between 
the  solid  particles.  That  is,  a  cubic  foot  of  soil  will  hold  half  a  cubic  foot 
of  water,  if  all  the  space  is  filled.  Clay  soils  have  more  empty  space  than 
sandy  soils.  We  have  found  on  the  average  about  45  per  cent,  by  volume 
of  empty  space  in  sandy  soils  and  55  per  cent,  in  clay  lands.  The  amount 
of  empty  space  in  the  soil  may  readily  be  calculated  by  dividing  the  weight 
of  soil  by  the  specific  gravity  which  gives  the  actual  volume  of  the  soil 
grains,  and  subtracting  this  from  the  total  volume  occupied  liy  the  soil. 
The  "light"  sandy  lands  are  "light,"  therefore,  only  in  texture,  for  a  cubic 


foot  of  sand  weighs  about  110  lbs.,  while  an  equal  volume  of  clay  weighs 
75  lbs. 

The  water  of  the  soil  has  lo  move  in  this  empty  space,  and  the  relative 
rate  of  movement  will  depend  upon  how  many  particles  there  are  in  the  soil, 
for  this  will  determine  the  number  and  size  of  the  sjiaccs  between  the  par- 
ticles in  which  the  water  will  have  to  move. 

The  soil  particles  vary  in  size  from  about  2  mm.  in  diameter  to  about 
.0001  mm.,  which  is  near  the  limit  of  microscopic  vision.  The  coarser 
particles  are  called  sand,  while  the  very  finest  particles  are  known  as 
"clay."  We  cannot  emphasize  this  point  too  .strongly — that  clay  differs 
from  sand  only  in  the  size  of  the  grains.  The  ()articles  of  clay  are  hard 
and  compact  as  .sand — are  composed  largely  of  quartz,  and  they  have  them- 
selves none  of  the  inherent  stickiness  associated  with  clay  in  mass. 

The  plasticity  of  moist  clay  and  the  hardness  of  dry  clay  in  mass,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  looseness  and  incoherency  of  sand,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  clay  has  a  vastly  greater  number  of  particles  in  a  unit  mass  than 
sand  has,  and  as  each  grain  touches  the  surface  of  six  or  eight  adjacent 
grains,  there  are  many  more  points  of  contact  for  surface  attraction  to  act 
and  bind  the  mass  of  clay  together. 

The  approximate  number  and  size  of  the  particles  may  be  found  or  cal- 
culated from  the  mechanical  analysis  of  a  soil.  The  mechanical  analysis 
consists  in  separating  the  particles  into  eight  or  ten  or  more  grades  whose 
diameter  range  between  rather  narrow  limits  by  sifting  and  subsidence  in 
water. 

The  mechanical  analysis  in  its  simplest  form,  as  devised  by  Nobel  and 
adopted  some  years  ago  by  the  Society  of  Agricultural  Chemists  of  Germany, 
consists  in  boiling  the  soil  for  some  time  in  water  to  disintegrate  any  lumps, 
and  placing  it  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  conical  shaped  vessels  having  a 
capacity  respectively  of  1 :  8 :  27  :  64.  A  stream  of  water  is  let  in  which 
carries  the  finer  particles  over  into  the  next  succeeding  larger  vessel,  where, 
the  motion  of  the  water  being  slower,  grains  of  somewhat  smaller  size  may 
settle,  and  so  on.  Many  small  grains  are,  however,  carried  down  with  the 
large  ones,  and  Hilgard  has  improved  on  this  by  having  a  paddle  revolving 
at  a  high  speed  in  a  porcelain  cup  which  keeps  the  soil  thoroughly  agitated. 
From  here  the  mixture  rises  into  a  wide  tHl)e  sufficiently  high  so  that  large 
grains  thrown  up  by  the  current  of  the  paddle  will  not  go  over.  When  the 
water  comes  over  clear  the  receiving  vessel  is  changed,  and  the  velocity  of 
the  water  is  increased  so  as  to  carry  over  grains  of  a  larger  size.  Johnson 
and  Osborn  have  simplified  this  in  the  following  method.  The  soil  is  gently 
rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  a  rubber  pestle  with  repeated  quantities  of 
water  until  the  water  after  standing  a  moment  over  the  soil  in  the  mortar 
is  perfectly  clear  and  all  grains  smaller  than  .05  mm.  have  been  removed, 
as  shown  by  microscopic  measui;gments.  The  coarser  grains  are  then  sifted 
in  a  series  of  sieves. 

The  turbid  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  until  all  particles,  larger  than  a 
certain  size,  have  settled,  as  shown  by  microscopic  measurements  on  a  drop 
of  the  liquid  removed  with  a  rod  or  tube.  The  turbid  liquid  is  poured  off 
into  another  beaker  to  settle,  and  the  contents  of  the  first  beaker  is  stirred 
up  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water,  and  the  settling  continued  until  all  par- 
ticles, smaller  than  a  certain  size,  are  removed,  and  so  on  for  the  several 
grades.     The  sejiarations  are  finally  dried  and  weighed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mechanical  analysis  of  two  markedly  dif- 
ferent types  of  soil : 


Diameter 

Truck 
Soil. 

Lime- 
stone 
Subsoil. 

Approx.  Number  particles  in  1  gram. 

mm. 

Truck  Soil. 

Limestone  .Subsoil. 

2-1 
1-.5 
.5-.2.5 
.25-.1 
.1-.05 
.05-01 
.01-005 
.005-0 

Fine  Gravel. 
Coarse  Snnd. 
Medium  Sand. 
Fine  Sand. 
Very  fine  Sand. 
Silt. 

Fine  Silt. 
Clay. 

1.41 

8.19 
43.78 
24.04 
.■i.Sl 
8.61 
1.98 
4.48 

0.00 

0.00 

O.IS 

0.26 

2.39 

27.60 

10.74 

53.02 

3 

142 

6,094 

32,930 

101.000 

2,341,000 

34,430,000 

1,952,000,000 

0 
0 

2G 

871 

43,350 

7,825,000 

195,000,000 

24,460,000.000 

98.23 

94.10 

1,988,911,169 

24,652,86S,747 

From  the  results  of  the  mechanical  analysis,  the  approximate  number  of 
particles  in  the  soil  can  be  calculated  from  this  foruuila  : 
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■K  (d)'  2.65  -f-  total  weight  of  soil. 
6  . 

Where  a  is  the  weight  of  eaeli  group  of  particles,  d  the  mean  diameter  of 
the  particle  in  tlie  groups  and  2.6.5  is  taken  as  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  soil. 

From  tills  and  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume  of  soil,  the  number  of  particles 
on  a  unit  area  of  surface  can  be  calculated. 


(  -W  No.  parts,  in  1  ec.  j 


There  will  evidently  be  one  space  or  opening  into  the  soil  for  every  sur- 
face "-rain.  If  the  grains  have  a  symmetrical  arrangement  the  mean  size 
of  these  spaces  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula : 


Where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  space — v  the  total  volume  of  all  the  space — 
N  the  number  of  spaces  on  a  unit  area,  and  L  the  depth  of  soil. 

The  circulation  of  water  through  the  soil  will  depend  upon  the  size  of 
these  spaces  and  not  in  any  simple  ratio  either,  but  according  to  tlie  fourtli 
power  of  the  radius  multiplied  by  the  number  of  spaces.  You  will  Ijear  in 
mind  we  are  not  trying  to  establish  absolute  l)ut  relative  values. 

Here  are  ten  tubes,  each  with  a  radius  of  three  units,  and  here  is  one 
single  tube  with  a  radius  of  ten  units,  having  the  same  capacity  and  area 
of  cross  section  of  the  ten  tubes.  If  they  were  exceedingly  small  capillary 
tubes  water  would  flow  through  the  single  large  tube  about  twelve  times 
faster  than  tlirough  the  ten  tubes.  So  it  is  in  the  soil.  If  we  assume  there 
is  the  same  amount  of  empty  space  in  a  clay  soil  as  in  a  sandy  soil  there 
are  at  least  ten  times  tlie  number  of  spaces  in  the  clay  soil  for  the  water  to 
move  through  and  the  movement  is  very  much  slower  than  in  a  sandy  soil. 
Clay  has  no  inherent  property  of  absorbing  and  holding  moisture  not 
possessed  by  sand,  as  popularly  supposed,  the  diflerence  being  due  entirely 
to  the  number  of  particles  per  unit  mass. 

I  want  now  to  show  you  that  the  size  of  these  spaces  upon  which  the 
circulation  of  water  depends  may  be  varied  at  will  by  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial fertilizers  used  by  farmers.  And  first  let  me  show  you  the  very 
simple  but  curious  (for  hitherto  unexplained)  phenomena  of  flocculation. 

Here  is  some  muddy  water  in  this  beaker.  The  particles  of  clay  are  so 
extremely  small  and  have  so  much  surface  in  proportion  to  their  weight 
that  the  ordiuary  convection  currents  in  the  liquid  are  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  suspension  for  an  indefinite  time.  A  trace  of  salt,  kainit,  or  acid 
will  cause  the  clay  to  come  together  in  light,  loose  flocks,  like  curdled  milk, 
and  these  flocks  will  quickly  settle  and  leave  the  water  above  perfectly 
clear.  If  only  a  trace  of  these  substances  has  been  added  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  will  neutralize  this  efi'ect  and  break  up  the  flocks  and  push  tlie 
clay  particles  without  the  range  of  their  mutual  attraction  so  that  the  liquid 
will  not  clear  for  days  or  weeks  or  years. 

When  this  is  watched  under  the  microscope,  the  particles  in  the  turbid 
liquid  when  ammonia  is  present— if  they  are  very  small  and  freely  suspended 
in  the  liquid — do  not  ordinarily  come  very  close  together,  or  if  they  do  they 
are  shoved  aside  as  by  an  elastic  cushion.  When  the  least  excess  of  acid,  salt 
or  lime  is  added,  however,  they  not  only  come  close  together  but  segregate 
in  large  flocks  which  float  around  as  though  held  by  a  rigid  band.  If  too 
much  acid  has  not  been  added  the  further  addition  of  ammonia  will  push 
tlie  particles  apart  again,  but  this  cannot  be  kept  up  indefinitely,  for  tlie 
accumulation  of  the  salt  formed  causes  a  permanent  flocculation  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome. 

As  I  have  said  the  reason  for  tliis  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
although  it  has  formed  the  substance  of  several  memoirs  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  a  large  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
It  is  a  phenomena  of  great  economic  importance  as  it  accounts  for  the  for- 
mation of  flats  and  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  where  they  empty  tlieir 
muddy  water  into  the  salt  waters  of  the  ocean — for  the  curious  periodic 
shoaling  and  deepening  of  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river 
with  low  and  high  water,  and  for  the  peculiar  clearness  of  limestone  water. 
It  is  a  phenomena  also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  agriculture. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Dr.  Kimball  has  taken  an  interest  in  it,  and  has 
given  valuable  aid  and  suggestions,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be  aljle  to  work 


it  out  before  long  as  we  already  liave  a  very  plausible  and  tentative  ex- 
phanation  awaiting  experimental  verification. 

I  will  try  to  show  you  that  similar  forces  may  act  in  the  soil  and  produce 
verv  material  and  important  modifications  in  tlie  arrangement  of  the  soil 
grains— changing  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  tlie  relation  of  the  soil  to 
the  circulation  of  water. 

Here  are  three  argand  lamp  chimneys  eight  inches  long  and  two  inchcB 
in  diameter — the  upper  two  inches  of  the  tube  being  graduated  on  the  side. 
Equal  weights  of  the  same  soil  occupies  six  inclies  in  depth  of  each  tube. 
The  soil  is  the  characteristic  truck  land  of  Anne  Arundel  County.  Light, 
loose  and  loamy.  Most  too  light  for  wheat  or  grass,  for  water  circulates  too 
freely  in  it  for  these  crops.  An  inch  in  depth  of  water  passed  through  these 
saturated  soils  in  just  about  the  same  time  (25  min.),  a  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  kainit  was  added  to  the  water  in  this  second  tube,  and  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  to  the  water  in  this  tliird  one.  The  effect  of  the  kainit,  as  in  the 
muddy  liquid,  is  to  pull  the  fine  particles  of  clay  much  closer  to  the  grains 
of  sand  and  to  make  the  soil  more  loamy  and  looser  in  texture.  The  large 
spaces  have  become  larger,  and  the  small  spaces  smaller,  and  the  effect  of 
this,  as  you  saw  with  the  tubes,  is  to  very  materially  increase  the  rate  with 
which  water  circulates  in  tlie  soil. 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  even  under  the  intense  condition  of 
my  experiment  this  change  is  instantaneous,  for  it  is  not,  for  while  the 
acid  or  salt,  or  kainit  or  lime  makes  it  possible  for  the  soil  particles  to 
come  closer  together,  the  motive  power  which  actually  brings  them  together 
is  probably  the  changing  temperature  and  changing  moisture  content,  so 
that  in  practice  the  change  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  soils  will  pro- 
bably be  very  gradual,  and  be  noticeable  only  after  several  years  of  con- 
tinuous application. 

Sir  .John  Lawes  has  observed  that  the  continued  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
has  made  his  soil  more  loamy  and  porous.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experi- 
ence that  such  changes  occur  in  stift"  clay  land  from  the  continued  use  of 
acid  pliosphates  and  lime,  but  no  special  significance  has  ever  been  attached 
to  it,  as  it  has  been  considered  incidental  to  otlier  benefits  (hitherto  unex- 
plained be  it  understood)  derived  from  the  application. 

The  effect  of  ammonia  on  the  soil  is  even  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  so 
instantaneous,  and  the  effect  even  in  this  short  time  is  so  marked.  The 
ammonia  loosens  the  hold  of  the  clay  particles  on  the  grains  of  sand,  and 
the  currents  of  water  in  the  narrow  spaces  seemingly  are  sufficient  to 
detacli  them,  as  the  liquid,  before  clear,  is  now  muddy.  The  further  move- 
ments can  be  watched  under  a  microscope  focused  against  the  side  of  tlie 
tube.  The  cl.ay  flocculates  immediately,  probably  from  the  effect  of  the 
salts  in  the  soil,  and  these  loose  flocks  floating  around  catch  against  the  pro- 
jecting sides  of  the  grains  of  sand,  and  the  spaces  gradually  fill  up  with  this 
light,  loose  material. 

The  clay  is  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  soil,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  water  is  very  much  retarded.  While  before  the  ammonia  was  put 
in  the  inch  of  water  passed  through  the  soil  in  about  twenty-five  minutes, 
it  will  take  it  now  at  least  six  or  eight  hours. 

From  our  own  work  it  is  probable  that  the  organic  matter  of  stable  manure 
and  the  alkaline  carbonate  of  wood  ashes  would  liave  much  this  same  effect, 
and  I  believe  this  is  the  reason  the  agricultural  value  of  these  substances 
on  certain  soils  has  always  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  plant 
food  they  contain. 

This  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  mechanical  analysis  of  soils  give 
a  very  clear  exi)lanation  of  the  marked  adaptability  of  certain  plants  for 
certain  characters  of  soils  under  the  same  climatic  conditions.  Truck, 
wheat,  grass  and  the  different  grades  of  tobacco  all  succeed  best  on  soils 
which  differ  essentially  in  (heir  physical  properties.  Not  only  so,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to  calculate  the  relative  rate  with  which  water  will  circu- 
late through  these  different  types,  and  we  have,  therefore,  a  means  of 
classifying  soils  in  general  by  referring  them  to  these  types,  and  when  tlie 
observed  rate  of  circulation  differs  from  the  rate  calculated  from  the  mechan- 
ical analysis,  as  it  does  in  "worn  out"  lands,  we  have  the  still  more 
important  information  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  structure 
of  the  soil,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  may  be  varied  at  will  by  the  ordinary 
fertilizing  materials.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  through  some  such  careful 
study  of  the  soil  that  further  advance  in  agriculture  will  be  made  and  the 
most  intelligent  use  of  manures  and  fertilizers  be  secured. 
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Value  of  the  Blood  Clot  in  the  Management  of  Dead  Spaces.  {Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Report  in  Surgery,  I,  March,  1891.) 

Halsted,  G.  B.  The  Two-Term  Prismoidal  Formula.  {Scieiitiee  Bacca- 
laureus,  Rolla,  Mo.,  Februai-y,  1891.) 

Harry,  J.  E.     A  Rhetorical  Study  of  the  Leptinean  Orations. 
Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Hatfield,  J.  T.  On  the  Numbering  of  the  Atharvan  Parifistas.  {Ameri- 
can  Oriental  Society,  Proceedings,  October,  1889.) 

Hempl,  G.  Janssen's  Index  to  Kluge's  Dictionary.  {Modern  Language 
Notes,  April,  1891.) 

Hench,  G.  a.  Review  of  Kuno  Fisher's  Goethe's  T.asso.  {Modern  Lan- 
guage Notes,  April,  1891.) 

Hereick,  F.  H.  Biology.  A  Sketch  of  its  History.  An  address  deliv- 
ered at  his  inauguration  as  Professor  of  Biology  in  Adelbert  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  April  20,  1891.     {Cleveland,  0.,  1891.) 

-  Howell,  W.  H.  (and  another).    Physiology  of  the  Communicating  Branch 
between  the  Superior  and  the  Inferior  Laryngeal  Nerves.     {The  Jour- 
nal of  Physiology,  Cambridge,  England,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  April,  1891.) 
Editorial  Report  of  the  Progress  in  Physiology.    {Annual  of  the  Uni- 
versal Medical  Sciences,  June  7,  1890.) 
HuiziNGA,  A.  H.     Analogy  in  the  Semitic  Langu.ages,  I.    {American  Jour- 
nal of  Philology,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4.) 
Jameson,  J.  F.     The  History  of  Historical  Writing  in  America.     {New 

England  Magazine,  January-3Iay,  1891.) 
Keelee,  J.  E.  On  Photographing  the  Corona  in  Full  Sunshine  and  on 
Photographs  of  the  Moon  in  Daytime  ;  Spectrum  of  Davidson's  Comet ; 
On  the  Eslablishment  of  a  Standard  Meridian  Line  for  Santa  Clara 
County,  California  ;  Notes  on  the  Stellar  Spectra.  {Publications  of  the 
Aslronomiccd  Society  of  the  Pacific,  Vols.  land  II,  1889.) 

Motions  of  the  Nebulae  in  the  Line  of  Sight.     {The  Obsermtoi-y,  No. 

171,  Jamtary,  1891.) 

The  Red  Spot  on  Jupiter.     ^Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 

Society,  Vol.  LI,  No.  1.) 
Keidel,  G.  C.     A  Review  of  Stiefel's  Tristan  I'Hermites  Le  Parasite  und 

Seine  Quelle.     {Modem  Language  Notes,  jUay,  1891.) 
Keisee,  E.  H.    On  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Oxygen.     {American  Chemical 

Journal,  April,  1891.) 
Kelly,  H.  A.     The  Palpation  of  Normal  Ovaries.     {American  Journal  of 

Obstetrics,  N.  Y,  February,  1891.) 
The  Steps  of  the  Cesarean  Section.    The  Do's  and  the  Dont's.    (  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Obstetrics,  May,  1891.) 
Kbyes,  C.  R.    A  Geological  Section  Across  the  Piedmont  Plateau  in  Mary- 
land.   {Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  Vol.  II,  March,  1891.) 
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Keyes,  C.  R.   Review  of  the  Progress  of  American  Invertebrate  Palaeon- 
tology for  the  year  1S90.    {Amerimn  NalwaliM,  Philadelphia,  April,  1891.) 
KiNNicuTT,  L.  P.  (and  another).    The  Action  of  an  Alcoholic  Solution  of 
Silver  Nitrate  on  the  Ethyl  Ether  of  Pheiiyl-ilibrom-proprionic  Acid. 
(American  Chemical  Journal,  March,  1S91.) 
Lanman,  C.  R.     The  Beginnings  of  Hindu  Pantheism.     An  Address  de- 
livered, as  President,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philologi- 
cal Association,  July  8,  1890.    {Cambridye,  Mass.,  1891.) 
LoQiE,  Thomas.      Some  Peculiarities  of  Gender  in  the  Modern  Picard 

Dialect.     {Modern  Language  Notes,  February,  1891.) 
MacMechan,  A.     Some  Recent  Books  on  Tennyson.     [University  Quar- 
terly Review,  June,  1890.) 

TheLastoftheHostelries.  {The  Dominion  Illustrated  News,  July  5, 1890.) 

Life  on  a  Cattle  Ship;   The  Ghost  of  a  Garden;  Bess.     {The  Week, 

October  17  and  24,  18S0;  January  30,  1891  ;  3Iarch  6,  1891.) 

John  Crowne:  A  Biographical  Note.     {Modern  Language  Notes,  May, 

1891.) 
MacMillan,  Conway.     The  Three  Months  Course  in  Botany,  I.     {Edu- 
cation, Boston,  March,  April,  1891.) 

Se.xual  Immobility  as  a  Cause  of  the  Development  of  the  Sporophyte. 

{American  Naturalist,  January,  1891.) 
Matzke,  J.  E.    The  Historical  Hernani.     {Modern  Language  Notes,  Feb- 
ruary, 1891.) 

Some  Remarks  on  tlie  Development  of  ct  in  the  Romance  Languages. 

{3Iodern  Language  Notes,  May,  1891.) 
McMuRRiCH,  J.  P.     Contributions  on  the  Morphology  of  tlic  Actinozoa. 

{Journal  of  Morphology,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  January,  1891.) 
Merriam,  L.  S.    The  Appointment  of  a  Receiver  for  Nashville.    {American 
Law  Review,  May- June,  ISVl.) 

Report  on  Social  Legislation  in  the  United  States  for  1889  and  1890. 

{The  Economic  Review,  London,  April,  1891.) 
Morgan,  T.  H.     A  Contribution  to  the  Embryology  and  Phylogeny  of  the 
Pycnogonids.     {Studies  from  the  Biological  Laboratory,  Vol.  V,  No.  1.) 
Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoaopbj'  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Morse,  H.  N.,  and  J.  White,  Jr.     Dissociaticm  of  Magnesium  Oxide  by 
means  of  Metallic  Magnesium.     {Americaii  Chemical  Journal,  February, 
1891.) 
MouLTON,  C  W.    Some  Derivatives  of  Phthalic  Sulphinide.     {American 

Chemical  Journal,  March,  1891.) 
Newcomb,  S.     Formative  Influences.     {The  Foi-um,  N.  Y.,  April,  1891.) 
Newhall,  Barker.    The  Dramatic  and  Mimetic  Features  of  the  Gorgias 
of  Plato. 
Theais  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
NoYES,  W.  A.     The  Atomic  Weight  of  Oxygen.     {American  Chemiccd  Jour- 
nal, May,  1891.) 
Orndorff,  W.  R.  (and  another).     Decomposition  of  some  Diazo  Com- 
pounds of  Naphtlialeue  with  Alcohol.      {American  Chemical  Journal, 
March,  1891.) 
Peirce,  C.  S.     The  Architecture  of  Tlieories.     {The  Monist,  Chicago,  Jan- 
uary, 1891.) 
Preston,  E.  D.     Map  of  the  liav/aiian  Islands.     (1890.) 
Determinations  of  Latitude  and  Gr.avity  for  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment.    {Report  U.  S.  Coast  and  Qeudelic  Survey  1888,  Appendix  No.  14.) 

Differential  Method  of  ('omputing  Star  Places.    ( lb..  Appendix  No.  13. ) 

Force  of  Gravity  at  Mount  Hamilton  and  San   Francisco.     {Publica- 
tions of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific.) 
Randall,  W.  W.     Orthosulpho-para-toluic  Acid  and  some  of  its  Deri- 
vatives.    {American  Chemical  Journal,  April,  1891.) 
Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Ilie  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Randolph,  R.  L.     Periodical  Attacks  of  Sympathetic  Ophthalmia  for  Ten 
Years,  Due  to  a  Bullet  Wound  ;  Removal  of  the  Eye  with  the  Bullet, 
followed  by  a  Cessation  of  the  Attacks.     {The  Medical  News,  Philadel- 
phia, April  4,  1891). 
Richardson,  E.  G.    Auricular  Confession  in  the  Episcopal  Church.    An 
extemporaneous  sermon  delivered  in  St.  .lames  Cliurch,  Milwaukee, 
May  3,  1891.     {Milwaukee,  1891 .) 
RooDE,  Rudolf  de.    On  some  Derivatives  of  Benzoic  Sulphinide,  and  the 
Changes  caused  in  their  Taste  by  Changes  in  Composition.     {American 
Chetnical  Journal,  April,  1891.) 


Roode,  Rudolf  de.   Some  Halogen  Substitution-Products  of  Benzoic  Sul- 
phinide. 
Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Jolins  Hopkins  University. 
Sanford,   E.   C.      a   Laboratory  Course   in    Physiological    Psychology. 

{American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1.) 
Savage,  A.  D.     Diction.     A  Pedagogical  Essay.     {Pph.,  1891,  10  pp.,  8o.) 
Shaw,  W.  B.     Legislation.     No.  1,  February,  1891.     {Bulletin  N.  Y.  State 

Library,  1891.) 
Sherman,  O.  T.      Discrepancies  between   Tabidar  and  Observed  Solar 

Positions.     [Astronomical  Journal,  Vol.  X.) 
Shinn,  C.  H.     Social  Changes  in  California.     {Popular  Science  Monthly, 

April,  1891.) 

Some  California  Documents.  {Magazineof  American  History,  May,  1891.) 

Sihler,  E.  G.     a  Complete  Lexicon  of  the  Latinity  of  Ciesar's  Gallic  War. 

{Boston,  Oinn  <t-  Co.,  1891,  188  pp.,  So,  cloth.) 
This  work,  which  is  inscrihed  to  Professors  Gilderslecve  and  Hubner,  is  confined  to  the 
seven  commentaries  of  Ciesar'a  undoubted  authorship,  excluding  the  supplement  of  Hir- 
tius.  It  aims,  as  the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  to  furnish  an  exhaustive  vocabulary 
and  usm  hquendi,  along  with  the  greatest  possible  compactness.  It  was  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Henry  Drisler. 
Steinbr,  B.  C.     History  of  University  Education  in  Maryland.     {Studies 

in  History  and  Politics,  1891.) 
Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Stockbridge,  G.  H.     The  Early  History  of  Electricity  in  America.     {New 

England  Magazine,  March,  1891.) 
Stokes,  H.  N.    On  the  Action  of  Phosphorus  Oxychloride  on  the  Ethers  and 

Chlorhydrines  of  Silicic  Acid.    [American  Chemical  Journal,  April.  1891.) 
Taker,  H.     On  the  Application  to  Matrices  of  any  Order  of  the  Quaternion 

Symbols  S.  and  V.     [Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society  Vol 

XXII,  No.  403.) 
ToLMAN,  A.  H.     Note  on   the   Dactylic   Hexameter   in  English  Prose. 

[Modern  Language  Notes,  April,  1891.) 

Shakespeare's  Part  in  "  The  Taming  of  the  Slirew."     [A  dissertation 

presented  to  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Strassburg,  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.) 

Trelease,  W.    The  Species  of  Epilobium  Occurring  North  of  Mexico. 

{The  Missouri  Botanical  Oarden,  Second  Annual  Report,  1891.) 
Trimble,  J.  Ridge.     Use  of  Nitro-Glycerine  in  a  case  of  Poisoning  by 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas.     {Maryland  Mrdical  Journal,  April  4,  1891.) 
Van  Slyke,  L.   L.     Analysis  of  Milk  of  Ripe  and   Unripe  Cocoanuts. 

{American  Chemical  Journal,  February,  1891.) 
Warner,  A.  G.     Railroad  Problems  in  a  Western  State.     {Political  Science 

Quarterly,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  1891.) 
Warren,  F.  M.     Don  Sanche  d'Aragon  and   Don  Garcie  de  Navarre. 

{Modern  Language  Notes,  February,  1891.) 

{Editor).     Sandeau's  M'lle  de  la  Seigliere.     {Heath,  Boston,  1890.) 

Theodore  de  Banville.     {Modern  Language  Notes,  May,  1891.) 

Watase,  S.     Studies  on  CephaIo|)ods.     {Journal  of  Morphology,    Vol.  IV, 

No.  3,  January,  1891.) 
Weeks,  S.  B.     Raleigh's  Settlement  on  Roanoke  Island:   An  Historical 

Survival.     {Magazine  of  American  History,  lebruary,  1891.) 
The  Press  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.     [Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  Historic^  Printing  Club,  1891.) 
Slave  Insurrection  in  Virginia,  1831.     Known  as  "  Old  Nat's  War." 

[Magazine  of  American  History,  June,  1891.) 
WiLLOUGHBY,  W.  W.  and  W.  F.     Government  .and  Administration  of  the 

U.  S.     [Studies  in  History  and  Polities,  1891.) 
White,  E.  L.    The  Last  Bowstrings :  a  poem.    ( The  Atlantic  Monthly,  May, 

1891.) 
White,  John,  Jr.     See  H.  N.  Morse. 
William.?,  G.  H.     The  Greenstone  Schist  Areas  of  the  Menominee  and 

Marquette  Regions  of  Michigan.     [Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, No.  62,  1891,  241  pp.,  So,  16  plates.) 

The  Petrography  and  Structure  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  in  Maryland. 

[Bulletin  of  the  Oeological  Society  of  America,   Vol.  If,  March,  1891.) 

Williams,  W.  K.     The  Commmies  of  Lombardy  from  tlie  Sixth  to  the 
Tenth   Century.     An   Investigation  of  the  Causes  which   led   to  the 
Develo|)ment  of  Municipal  Unity  in  the  Lombard  Communes.    [Studies 
in  History  and  Polities,  1891.) 
Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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American  Journal  of  Philology.  Edited  by  Professor 
GiLDKKSLEKVi:.     Vol.  XI,  No.  1.     Whole  No.  41. 

Article  I. — The  Dirac  of  Valtrim  Onto.     By  Robinson  Ellis. 

Friedrich  Jai-obs,  observiiif;  tliat  the  Dirae  of  Valerius  Cato  is  not  one 
consecutive  poem,  l)ut  made  up  of  two  distinct  poems,  the  first  of  wliicli 
extends  to  the  end  of  v.  103,  and  alone  can  justly  be  called  a  curse,  con- 
cluded that  this  part  alone  belonged  to  the  Dirae,  the  remaining  80  lines 
to  the  I.ydia  which  is  ascribed  to  Valerius  Cato  by  Suetonius.  Naeke 
maintains  that  these  80  lines  form  a  separate  eclogue  in  the  collection  called 
Lvdia.  In  this  article  Professor  KHis  takes  the  position  that  they  are  a 
fragment  extracted  from  a  larger  poem.  As  to  the  order  of  composition 
the  Lydia  seems  to  have  preceded  the  Dirae.  As  to  the  authorship  Pro- 
fessor Ellis  champions  Valerius  Cato  against  Merkel  and  Karl  Friedrich 
Hermann,  against  llaupt  and  Lachmann,  and  dwells  especially  on  Cato's 
management  of  the  hexameter.  This  indicates  that  the  Lydia  was  com- 
posed before  the  Sullan  proscription  of  82  B.  C.  The  vcrsilication  of  the 
Dirae  shows  an  advance,  but  we  must  supiiose  that  the  outrage  of  the  Sullan 
proscriptions  was  still  recent. 

Article  11. — On  the  Sentence-Question  in  Plavtus  and  Terence.  Second  Paper. 
By  E.  P.  Morris. 

This  second  paper  takes  ujp  the  rest  of  Section  I,  and  Sections  II,  III,  IV, 
;us  far  as  F  inclusive.     (See  the  Table  in  J.  il.  U.  Circulars,  No.  81,  p.  80.) 

Article  III. — Beginnings  of  the  "  Classical"  Heroic  Couplet  in  England.  By 
Henry  Wood. 

In  Mr.  Gosse's  work  entitled  "  Fi-om  Shakespeare  to  Pope,"  it  is  denied 
that  "the  change  to  classicism  in  England  was  originally  started  by  direct 
influence  from  France  any  more  than  from  Germany  or  from  Holland  or 
from  .Spain."  "  It  was  the  result  of  one  of  tho.se  atmospheric  influences 
which  disturb  the  condition  of  literature  simultaneously."  "  Waller  was 
writing  poems  in  distichs,  which  were  often  as  good  .as  Dryden's  ever  became, 
at  least. as  early  as  1623;"  while  Malherbe's  poems  did  not  appear  in  Paris 
until  1()30,  two  years  after  his  death.  "Malherbewas  only  a  fructifying 
centre  of  influence."  As  for  Holland,  it  is  denied  that  there  ever  was  any 
romantic  poetry  at  all  in  that  country.  "  Voudel  accomplished  the  change 
to  classicism  by  polishing  the  execution  of  (Dutch)  verses."  Opitz,  how- 
ever, in  Germany,  is  said  to  have  taken  his  cue  directly  from  Holland  and 
France.  AH  this  is  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Gosse  does  not  mention  Heinsius, 
to  whom  Opitz  was  under  enormous  and  direct  obligations;  does  not  notice 
Vondel's  deference  to  Ronsard,  nor  Ronsard's  influence  on  Opitz.  The 
conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Gosse's  estimate  of  French  influence  is  lower  than 
the  facts  warrant;  and  it  is  by  this  unduly  low  estimate  that  the  reform  in 
each  country  is  made  to  appear  quite  spontaneous,  and  that  \\'aller's  title 
as  originator  of  a  school  of  literature  in  England  is  rendered  doubly  secure. 

In  a  later  work,  "A  Historj'  of  Eighteenth  Centur,v  Literature,"  Mr. 
Gosse  does  not  abate  his  claims  in  behalf  of  Waller,  who  "revised  and 
strengthened  the  couplet  and  gave  it  the  character  which  it  retained  for  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years."  These  claims  Professor  Wood  does 
not  admit,  and  by  an  identification  of  Waller  with  "A  Pot-Poet"  ridiculed 
in  1627  by  John  Earle,  undertakes  to  fix  the  date  of  one  of  Waller's  undated 
poems  and  to  make  it  extremely  probable  that  Waller  did  not  write  in  the 
couplet  before  1026.  Tlie  claiui  set  up  for  Waller  that  he  wrote  perfect 
couplets  at  a  very  early  age,  rests  on  the  two  assumptions  that  the  published 
editions  do  not  vary — though  they  have  never  been  colLated — and  that  the 
poems  first  published  in  1645  are  the  ex.act  pieces  that  Waller  produced 
some  eighteen  years  before,  unchanged  and  unaltered.  This  last  .assump- 
tion cannot  be  disproved  from  lack  of  evidence.  But  the  counter-assump- 
tion of  a  careful  revision  may  be  set  up  with  equal  right,  and  in  fact  with 
more  probability. 

In  this  whole  matter  scant  justice  has  been  done  to  an  elder  contemijorary 
of  Waller,  Sandys,  the  translator  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  published  cer- 
tainly before  1623,  probably  before  1621.  Sandys  was  a  travelled  man,  a 
master  of  several  languages,  and  began  his  journey  through  France  at  a 
time  when  Malherbe  had  been  for  years  an  acknowledged  authority  in  the 
French  literary  world.  At  all  events  it  was  Sandys,  and  not  Waller,  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  first  of  all 
Englishmen,  made  a  uniform  practice  of  writing  in  heroic  couplets,  which 


are  on  the  whole  in  accord  with  the  French  rule;  and  statistics  show  that 
the  iiercentage  of  unstopt  lines  and  unstopt  couplets  is  much  smaller  in 
Sandys  than  in  Waller.  Two  other  poets.  Sir  .John  Beaumont  and  Drum- 
mond  of  Ilawthornden,  also  deserve  mention  in  connection  with  the  reform 
in  versification  :  the  former  for  recognizing  the  principle  of  the  couplet,  the 
latter,  who  spent  two  years  in  France,  and  was  a  close  student  of  foreign 
poetry,  for  showing  liis  study  by  his  practice  in  the  handling  of  the  couplet. 
True,  Waller's  verses  are  not  only  more  graceful  and  melodious  than  those 
of  the  writers  mentioned  ;  they  are  also  suioother  and  have  a  richer  cadence. 
But  too  much  must  not  be  claimed  for  him,  and  a  permanent  modest  niche 
for  Waller  in  our  Pantheon  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  alternate  worship 
and  neglect  which  have  been  his  portion.  (See  also  University  Circulars, 
No.  81,  May,  1890). 

Article  IV. — A  Description  of  Student  Life  in  Paris  in  the  Twelfth  Century. 
By  KuNO  Fkancke. 

A  short  account  of  the  .\rcliitrenius,  a  moral  epic  in  nine  cantos,  written 
in  1184  by  the  Cistercian  monk,  Johannes  de  .\nville  or  Hauteville.  Its 
most  remarkable  part  is  a  strikingly  realistic  description  of  student  life  in 
Paris,  which  Dr.  Francke  reproduces  with  various  readings  from  manu- 
script sources. 

i         Notes.    Avesta  Contributions,  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  and  Paul 
i     Horn.     Proverbs  in  Servius,  by  Leverett  Moore. 

In  Reviews  and  Book  Xoliccs  William  H.  Klapp  discusses  the  second 
edition  of  Ellis's  Commentary  on  Catidhis,  "  which  is  b_v  no  means  a  reprint 
of  that  of  1878" — the  116  new  pages  "teeming  with  rich  illustrative  pas- 
sages in  both  Latin  and  Greek."  Mayor's  Latin  Heptateuch  is  reviewed  hy 
J.  Taft  Hatfield  ;  Balg's  Glossary  of  the  Gothic  Lanauage,  by  Maurice 
Bloomfield  ;  Perrin's  Odyssey,  by  J.  R.  Wheeler,  and  Garnett's  Transla- 
lion  of  Elene,  Judith,  Athelstan  and  Byrhlnoth,  by  James  W.  Bright. 

Under  the  head  of  Reports,  summaries  are  given  of  Rheinisches  Museum 
(W.  Muss-Arnolt)  ;■-^'e!(e  Jahrbiicher  fur  Philologie  u.  Paedagogik  (E.  B. 
Clapp  and  W.  E.  Waters)  ;  PhiJologus  (J.  H.  Kirkland  and  Charles 
Forster  Smith). 

Brief  Mention  is  made  of  Zarncke's  Entstehung  der  gricehisehen  Lileiatur- 
sprachen,  of  iracren's  Republic  of  Plato,  Books  I-  V,  and  John's  Dionysiaca. 

Recent  Publicalions.     Books  Received. 


Vol.  XI,  No.  2.     Whole  No.  42. 

Article  I. — Sugge.'itions  on  the  Third  Volume  of  Kock's  Fragmenta  Comicorum 
Graecorum.     By  Robinson  Ellis. 
Discussions  of  some  twenty-eight  passages  with  emendations. 

Article  II. — The  Senten.ce-Questio>i  in  Plauttts  and  Terence.  Concluding 
Paper.     By  E.  P.  Morris. 

This  paper  extends  from  IV,  9  (see  the  Analysis  cited  above)  to  the  end. 

Article  //Z— 2XHMA  niNAAPIKON.     By  R.  S.  Haydon. 

The  name  (rx^/««  nivSapiKiii'  "  has  been  used  as  a  convenient  label  for  more 
than  fifty  passages — examples  of  concord,  regular  and  irregular,  of  various 
kinds.  Whether  it  be  a  case  of  an  old  plural  form  of  a  verb  mistaken  for  a 
singular  or  an  impersonal  verb,  or  a  singular  copulative  verb  joined  with  a 
phiral  complement  or  a  change  of  construction  to  a  simpler  form,"  the 
(TxviJ-a  niySapM6i'  is  brought  forward  as  if  the  mere  name  were  an  explanation. 
But  the  verv  name  is  a  misnomer,  as  very  few  of  the  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  Pindar,  and  the  Pind.aric  pass.ages  are  of  very  diverse  chai"acters,  admit- 
ting various  explanations.  In  thirteen  examples,  seven  of  which  are  distinctly 
Doric,  ^f  is  really  a  plur.il  form,  and  such  forms  as  KfKpavTat  (Eur.  Hipp., 
1255),  Kex^'V""'''"'  (Pind.,  P.  9,  33),  may  be  set  down  as  analogical  plurals. 
Aeschyl.  Pers.  49  read  (rTevvTai.  irdpa  used  for  irdpdci  upon  the  analogy  of 
61/1  for  QveKTip  is  nothing  strange.  Of  the  eight  examples  in  Pindar,  two  dis- 
appear, one  with  MS.  authority,  the  other  by  a  probable  emendation.  .After- 
thought explains  one  if  not  more.  Corruption  is  suspected  elsewhere.  In 
this  w.ay  Mr.  Haydon  discusses  the  various  examples  cited,  and  emphasizes 
the  variety  of  their  nature.  Where  simple  explanations  do  not  serve,  "  we 
can  only  say  that  if  the  addition  of  words  by  an  afterthought  is  not  held  to 
be  satisfactory,  we  must  take  refuge  in  the  fact  that  the  singular  is  the  gen- 
eric and  the  plural  is  the  particular ;  but  the  number  of  passages  that  need 
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to  be  explained  thus  is  verv  small.    And  be  it  noticed,  the  oft  repeated 
dictum  that  the  verbs  come  first,  has  been  shown  to  be  wrong." 

Article  IV. — Sujh  and  Chronology  in  Corneille.    By  F.  M.  Warren. 

In  the  course  of  Corneille's  active  career  (1629-1674)  Corneille  published 
often  separately  and  together,  his  various  tragedies  and  comedies  and  in 
1660  revised  and  modified  the  editions  which  had  previously  appeared. 
We  have  thus  a  two-fold  indication  of  grammatical  change  in  the  works  of 
Corneille ;  that  given  by  a  comparison  of  the  successive  plays  with  one 
another  and  that-  found  in  each  play  by  a  comparison  of  the  successive 
variants.  These  changes  of  styles  are  considered  under  the  following  heads, 
(a)  Changes  in  orthography;  (6)  Replacement  of  antiquated  words  and 
forms;  (c)  Changes  in  gender;  {d)  Greater  exactness  in  vocabulary ;  (e) 
Disappearance  of  obsolete  constructions;  (/)  Increasing  care  in  the  use  of 
mood  and  tense;  {g)  The  use  of  the  neg.ative;  (A)  Order  of  verb  and  pro- 
nominal object;  (i')  Improvement  in  versification.  'The  results  tlius reached 
from  a  study  of  the  most  striking  alterations  in  the  variants  of  the  works 
of  Corneille  would  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  at  times  of  linguistic 
and  grammatical  change  the  statistical  method  can  be  safely  followed.' 
(See  also  J.  H.  U.  Circulars,  No.  84,  p.  30.) 

Article  V. —  Unconventional  uses  of  Natural  Imagery  in  the  Poems  of  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide.    By  Henry  Wood. 

"There  is  every  indication,"  says  Professor  Wood,  "  that  Walther's  com- 
parisons from  nature  are  steeped  in  the  simple  conventionalism  of  earlier 
song.  His  style  lacks  entirely  the  audacity  displayed  by  the  metaphor  of 
the  renaissance.  But  it  is  none  the  less  a  triumph,  when  his  inventions, 
rising  above  the  atmosphere  that  envelops  him,  discovers  clarified  figures 
which  create  a  new  vogue.  '  His  delights  were  dolphin-like;  they  showed 
his  back  above  the  element  they  lived  in.'  (Shakesp.,  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  V.  2.) 

In  a  Note  Professor  Carl  D.  Buck  discusses  e^p,  Lat.  fera  and  the  Oreek 
and  Latin  representatives  of  Indo-Eur.  Initial  Palatals  -|-  u. 

The  Reviews  and  Book  Notices  comprise  Hoffmann's  Das  Praesens  der  indo- 
germaniachen  Grundsprache  (E.  W.  Fay),  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Phil- 
ology (H.  N.  Fowlek),  Nichols'  Gudrun  (M.  D.  Learned),  New  English 
Dictionary,  Part  V,  Saintsbury's  History  of  Elizabethan  Literature,  Gosse's 
History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  and  Eobinson's  Introduction  to  our 
Early  English  Literature  (.James  M.  Garnett). 

The  Reports  pertain  to  Hermes  (E.  G.  Sihler),  Philologus  (J.  H.  KiRii- 
LAND and  Charles  Forster  S.mith),  Journal  Asialiijue  ( W.  Muss-Arnolt), 

Recent  Publications.     Books  Received. 


Vol.  XI,  No.  3.     Whole  No.  43. 

Article  I. —  On  the  Articular  Infinitive  in  Polybius.  I.  By  E.  G.  W.  Hew- 
lett. 

In  the  theory  and  development  of  Ihe  articular  infinitive  Mr.  Hewlett 
follows  Gildersleeve,  Weiske,  and  Birklein.  The  exhaustive  collection  and 
the  exact  distribution  of  the  material  are  his  own.  From  Mr.  Hewlett's 
statistics  it  appears  that  in  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  the  articular 
infinitive  has  a  higher  place  in  Polybius  than  in  any  classical  author  except 
Demosthenes. 

Plato,  Teubner  page  average,        -        -        -        .87 
Xenophon,       "  "  ...      1.01 

Polybius,  "  "  ...      1.15 

Demosthenes,  "  "  ...      1.20 

Now  as  the  articular  infinitive  is  more  liberally  used  in  oratory  and 
philosophy  than  in  narrative,  the  iiigh  average  of  Polybius,  in  whose 
writings  the  narrative  element  naturally  outweighs  the  refiective  and  his- 
torical, is  all  the  more  significant,  and  points  to  a  real  characterLslic  of  his 
style  and  of  late  Greek  generally.  In  this  article  Mr.  Hewlett  tajces  up  the 
nominative,  accusative,  and  genitive  of  the  articular  infinitive  in  Polybius. 

Article  II. — The  Accusative  Plural  of  /-,  U-  and  R  -  Stems  in  Sanskrit  and 
Avestan.     By  Carl  D.  Bock. 

A  survey  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  show  that 
there  are  no  forms  that  cannot,  without  the  violation  of  any  known  pho- 
netic law,  be  derived  from  -ons,  -ins,  -tins,  whereas  in  Sanskrit,  Ohl  Per- 
sian, and  Lithuanian  there  exist  forms  that  carnot  be  legitimately  derived 
from  -ons,  -ins,  -  uns.    There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  objection  to  admit- 


ting -6ns,  etc.,  as  Indo-European  on  the  ground  that  the  origin  of  such 
forms  is  more  diflicult  to  explain.  Our  knowledge  of  the  original  formation 
of  cases  is  too  small  for  us  to  allow  it  to  have  any  influence  on  our  deter- 
mination of  the  forms  that  actually  existed  at  the  period  just  preceding  the 
breaking  up  into  the  various  families. 

Article  III. — The  Value  of  the  Mediae  (b,  d,  g)  in  Old  Latin  and  Italic.  By 
K.  Seymour  Conway. 

"Taken  altogether,"  says  Mr.  Conway  at  the  close  of  his  article,  "the 
evidence  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  the  Italic  mediae  were 
originally  far  nearer  to  the  tenues  in  character  tlian  they  appear  in  classical 
Latin.  Exactly  how  much  nearer  it  is  not  easy  to  define."  Instead  of  the 
usual  distinction  between  "voiced"  and  "voiceless"  mediae,  Mr.  Conway 
inclines  to  substitute  "  voiced  "  and  "  whi.spered,"  and  thinks  that  it  would 
be  a  very  pardonable  heresy  to  believe  that  in  proethnic  Indo-European 
also  the  mediae  were  voiceless  or  whispered. 

Article  IV. — The  Codex  Matritensis  of  Plutarch  and  Plut.  Cic.  29.  By  A. 
Gudeman. 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Gudeman  shows  by  a  number  of  instances  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  Codex  Matritensis  of  Plutarcli  in  the  matter  of  proper 
names,  rejects  the  reading  of  this  MS.  Tapavrivov  in  Plut.  Cic.  29,  and  by 
changing  Sia  TvWov  into  Sia  KarvWov,  makes  the  poet  a  mediator  between 
Clodia  and  Cicero.  "  With  the  acceptance  of  my  emendation,"  s.ays  Dr. 
Gudeman,  "the  famous  controversy  as  to  the  identity  of  Catullus'  Lesbia 
and  Clodia  is  once  for  all  decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative." 

Article  V. — Contributions  to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda.  Second  Series. 
By  Maurice  Bloomfield. 

The  series  of  six  Vedic  studies  here  ottered  continues  the  work  begun  in 
the  article  entitled  'Seven  Hymns  of  the  Atharva-Veda'  (A.  J.  P.,  VII., 
466-488),  and  like  the  former  serves  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  paying 
constant  attention  to  the  ritual  practices  which  accompany  the  recital  of 
the  hymns.  The  five  studies  are  entitled.  I.  On  the  jayanya-charm  and 
the  apacit-hymns  of  the  .Atharva-Veda ;  II.  On  the  ana^  x^ydixevov  tiilidya ; 
HI.  On  the  so-called  fire  ordeal  hymn;  IV.  Women  as  mourners  in  the 
Atharv.a-Veda ;  V.  On  a  Vedic  group  of  charms  for  extinguishing  fire  by 
means  of  water-plants  and  a  frog. 

In  a  Note  Professor  Robinson  Ellis  reads  Ciris,  471  and  472 : 
hinc  Cens  illi 
Sunias,  hinc  statio  longe  patet  Hermionea. 

Under  Reviews  and  Book  Notices  F.  M.  Warben  gives  a  very  full  abstract 
(13  pp.)  o(  Maximillen  Kawczynski's  Essai  coniparatif  sur  I'origine  de  I'histoirc 
des  rythmes.  The  other  reviews  are  by  B.  L.  G.,  SoboleujskI,  De  praepositionum 
usu  Aristophaneo  and  Iliz,  De  vi  el  usu  praepositionum  eiri,  /.icrd,  kte.  apud  Aris- 
tophanem,  and  by  E.  H.  Spieker,  KiessUng's  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace. 

Reports.  Englische  Studicn  (Albert  S.  Cook),  Hp-mes  (E.  G.  Sihler), 
Rhclnisches  Museum  (W.  Muss-Arnolt). 

Brief  mention  is  made  of  Stock's  pro  Roscio,  ol  Sidney's  Apologicfor  Pnetrie, 
ed.  Cook,  and  of  Rutherford's  First  Greek  Grammar,  and  some  slips  in  Riller's 
Untersuchungcn  iiber  Plato  are  pointed  out. 

Recent  Publications.    Books  Received. 


Vol.  XI,  No.  4.    Whole  No.  44. 

Article  I. — Bohtlingk's  Upanishads.    By  W.  D.  Whitney'. 

The  two  longest  of  the  ancient  or  genuine  Hindu  Upanishads  have  re- 
cently been  edited  and  translated  by  the  veteran  scholar  Bohtlingk  "  as  a 
new  example  of  his  unwearied,  many-sided  and  most  fruitful  activity." 
"No  so  permanently  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  class  of 
work  has  been  made  hitherto."  "The  texts  themselves  are  carefully  re- 
vised, and  in  a  host  of  places  emended."  "And  the  translation  is  of  a 
character  most  to  be  desired,  namely,  simply  a  Sanskrit  scliolar's  version 
made  from  the  text  itself,  and  not  from  the  native  comment."  After  this 
general  acknowledgment  of  Bohtlingk's  services,  Profes^sor  Whitney  pro- 
ceeds to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  text  and  translation,  and  expresses 
his  regret  that  notes  to  the  translation  are  not  more  liberally  furnished. 

Article  IF. — On  the  Articular  Infinitive  in  Polybius.  II.  By  E.  G.  W. 
Hewlett. 

This  second  and  coneUiding  paper  embraces  the  n.ses  of  the  dative  artic- 
ular infinitive  and  of  the  articular  infinitive  with  pi-epositions. 
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Aiticle  Ill.—Analoijij  in  (he  Seinilic  Languages.    I.    l>y  AliEl.  II.  IklziNOA. 

Dr.  l[iiizing:i  distinguishes  three  classes  of  analogical  formations.  I. 
Analogical  formations  in  tlic  inflection  of  the  verb  or  in  tlie  formation  of 
verbal  derivatives  with  reference  to  the  different  classes  of  stems.  II.  -Ana- 
logical formations  involving  changes  and  confusion  in  vocalization.  III. 
Analogical  changes  in  the  formative  elements  of  words. 

In  a  Note  on  the  Article  with  Proper  Nouns  the  editor  calls  attention  to  a 
too  much  neglected  cliapter  of  Greek  Syntax,  and  gives  an  abstract  of  a 
recent  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  Karl  Schmidt. 

lUviewsand  Book  Notices.  Kleinere Schriften  von  Thcodor  Benjey  (Hermann 


CoLLiTZ),  Schradcr's  KeilinschrifUiche  Bibliothek,  Bd.  Ill,  1  HiUjle  ( W.  Muss- 
Arnolt),  JAb's  Sophocles  (Mii-ton  W.  IluMriiUEYs). 

The  Reports  embrace  summaries  of  .Inglia  (Jambs  W.  Bright),  Gennania 
(C.  F.  Kaddatz),  Ncue  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Philologie  u.  Paedagogik  (W.  E. 
Waters  and  W.  O.  Sproull). 

Brief  Mention  is  made  of  Burg's  Nemean  Odes  of  Pindar  and  of  Kleantlics' 
Pindar  and  Gomperz's  Apologie  der  Jleilkmist  recalls  a  curious  passiige  of 
Eupolis. 

Recent  Puhtications.    Books  Received. 

Indei  by  W.  MusS-Arnolt. 


(From  The  Nation,  New  York,  April  30, 1S91.) 
"  The  pamphlet  Bulletin  issued  at  .\lljany  from  the  State  Library,  entitled 
'  Legislation  No.  1,  February,  1S91,'  is  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise  of  sin- 
gular political  utility.  What  is  attempted  by  Librarians  Dewey  and  Shaw" 
(W.  B.  Shaw,  Graduate  Student  in  History,  1889-90)  "is  a  'comparative 
summary  and  index  of  State  legislation  in  1890' — and  regularly  hereafter 
if  their  labor  meets  with  approval.  Under  twenty-four  heads  one  is  directed 
to  the  statutes  of  seventeen  States  and  one  Territory  regarding  public  morals, 
religion,  finance,  military,  insurance,  agriculture,  public  health  and  s;ifety, 
etc. ;  while  an  index  gives  the  key  to  particulars.  *  *  *  *  *  It  is  a 
•distinct  contribution  to  sane  law-making,  and  to  tlie  unification  of  the  sev- 
eral States  by  promoting  the  adoption  of  improved  ideas  and  principles. 
The  compilers  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all,  and  their  Bulletin  should  be 
supplied  freely  to  the  members  of  every  Legislature  in  the  country.  Students 
of  comparative  legislation  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  it." 


(From  The  Nation,  New  York,  April  30, 1S91.) 
"  Lu  the  Journal  of  American  Ethnology  and  Archmology,"  Volume  I,  "  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ives  Gilmah  (Fellow,  1881-83)  discourses  on  'Zufii  Melodies,' 
of  which  he  furnishes  nine  examples  in  musical  notation.  The  novelty 
here  consists  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oilman  took  down  these  melodies  from 
Dr.  Fewkes's  phonographic  cylinders.  The  defects  of  this  invaluable  record 
of  the  human  voice  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Gilman,  who  can  still  say:  'A 
collection  of  phonographic  cylinders  like  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Fewkes  forms 
a  permanent  museum  of  primitive  music  of  which  the  specimens  are  com- 
parable, in  fidelity  of  reproduction  and  convenience  for  study,  to  casts  or 
photographs  of  sculpture  or  painting.'  And  Dr.  Fewkes  himself  says:  'I 
was  able,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  to  illustrate  lantern  views  of  a  sacred 
dance  with  an  audible  reproduction  by  llie  phonograph  of  the  song  which 
was  sung  when  the  ceremony  was  taking  place.'  The  whole  volume  is 
replete  with  interest," 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   SOCIETIES. 


ScieHtijic  Ajisociaiion. 

April  15. — Special  meeting.    Professor  Brooks  in  the  chair.     Oue  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  present, 

ADDual  Address  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    Subject: 
Niagara  Falls  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Philological  Association. 

April  17. — One  hundred  and  tenth  regular  meeting.    Professor  Gildersleeve  iu  the 

chair.    Thirty-nine  members  present. 
Papers  read: 

On  the  Song  of  Ecclesiastes,  11,9;  12,  8,  by  Paul  IIaupt.    (See  page  115.) 

On  the  Alleged  Grecisms  of  Ecclesiastes,  by  C.  Johnston,  Jk.    (See  page  118.) 

Heine  and  Justinus  Kerner,  by  H.  Wood.    (See  page  124.) 
May  15. — One  hundred  aud  eleventh  regular  meeting.    Professor  Gildersleeve  iu  the 

chair.    Twenty-four  members  present. 
Papers  read : 

The  Empires  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  by  C.  Johnston,  Jk. 

A  Proposed  New  Interpretation  of  Purgatorio,  XIX,  51,  by  H.  A.  Todd. 

On  the  Allusions  to  Ecclesiastes  in  the  New  Testament,  by  W,  L.  McDowell. 

Historical  and  Political  Science  Association. 

Aprii  3.— Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  in  the  chair. 

Church  and  State  in  Early  Maryland,  by  Georgia  Petkie. 
April  IT. — Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  iu  the  chair. 

City  Universities,  by  H.  B.  Adams. 

Lite  and  Writings  of  Jared  Sparks,  by  U.  B.  Adams. 
April  24.— Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  in  the  chair. 

The  Services  of  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  to  American  Archteology,  by  II.  B. 
Adams. 

Jared  Sparks'  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  Explorer  of  Alaska  aud  Siberia, 
by  H.  B.  Adams. 


May  1. — Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  in  the  chair. 
The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Alexander  HamiUou's  Influence  upon 

Higher  Education,  by  Sidney  Sherwood. 
Extension  of  Ethical  Responsibility,  by  R.  T.  Ely. 

May  22.— Dr.  H.  B.  Adams  in  the  chair. 
Constitutional  History  of  the  Southern  States,  Movements  of  1S30,  by  J.  F.  Jameson. 

Mathematical  Society. 

April  16. 
Papers  read : 

Elementary  Transformation  of  Vectors,  by  C.  H.  Chapman. 

Note  on  the  Geometry  of  the  Sphere,  by  F.  Frahklui. 

Xaturalists*  Field  Club, 

April  8. 

Reports  were  made  and  papers  presented  as  follows : 

Notes  on  Cordylophora,  by  A.  Bibbins. 

Observations  on  Hydra,  by  J.  L.  Kellogg. 

Segmentation  of  Eggs  of  Rana  temporaria,  by  T.  H.  Morgan. 

May  20. 

Reports  were  made  and  papers  presented  as  follows: 

•    Adaptation  between  Plants  aud  Animals,  by  E.  A.  Andrews. 
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